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POETRY. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


TO MARY. 


BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 








We have come to the days that we dreamed of, Mary, 
To the magical, golden land, 
Whose mountains we saw in our visions, Mary, 
With marvelous rainbows spanned. 
But is it all as we planned? 
Let us walk softly, Mary. 
The rainbows are lost in the noon, my Mary. 
The mountains so broad and fair, 
What are they, to-day, but the hill-tops, Mary, 
Where the graves of our household are? 
Ah! was it this that we planned? 
Let us walk softly, Mary. 


Turd with me, turn your face, my Mary, 
To the land whence our feet have strayed. 
Lo! there are the glories we dreamed of, Mary, 
The rainbows that will not fade. 
And was it this that we planned? 
Let us walk softly, Mary. 








SEX AND ART. 


“Perley,” the well-known Washington cor- 
respondent of the Boston Journal, writes thus 
of Miss Vinnie Ream: 

“This indefatigable little lady is at work on 
some private orders for busts, but is kept from 
receiving any of the numerous Government 
art-commissions by the prejudice against em- 
ploying one of her sex, aithough nature has 
evidently especially fitted Woman for art la- 
bor. The gentler sex not only surpass the 
sterner in taste, fancy and imagination, but 
in those intuitions of character, of truth and 
of beauty which are essentially womanly.” 

“Perley” stands at the head of Washington 
correspondents, in fairness as well as in sen- 
iority. But does he speak from good-nature 

or from sober judgment, when he says that 
Miss Ream has been prevented from obtain- 
ing art-commissions because of her sex? Is 
it not true, on the other hand, that she owes 
such reputation as she possesses to the very 
fact of her being a woman,and a young and 
{as some say) attractive woman? Is it not 
true, that, if a man had executed such works 
of art as she has exhibited, he would have ut- 
terly failed to win success and would not even 
have received “private orders,’’ as she does? 
Is it not true, that, if Harriet Hosmer had a 
studio in Washington, the fact of her sex 
would be no special obstacle to her receiving 
Government orders? I cannot say from per- 
sonal knowledge that these things are true; 
but they are the opinions I have uniformly 
heard from all competent critics of Miss Ream’s 
works whom I have chanced tu meet. 

I have not the least wish to injure this young 
lady, even if I had the power; but the point 
involved, if these impressions be correct, is of 
the greatest importance. What the wisest 
women complain of is that women hitherto 
have never received justice, but only petting. 
The last way to cure the evil is to prolong the 
reign of mere petting, after the reign of jus- 
tice has elsewhere begun. Let there still be 
sympathy, no doubt, for women; kindness, 
tenderness even, and all the amenities of life. 
But when a woman has attained to the digni- 
ty of an artist, she has entered on the domain 
of pure art, and must be tried byitslaws. Af- 
ter that,it is only an insult to accept her 
poorest work as good; and then to pat her on 
the shoulder and say, ‘Pretty dear! how well 
she has done it!” 

All the most enlightened women, whom I 
have known, deprecate all special favors to 
women’s work, in any sphere of intellectual 
competition. Here in our colleges are men 
who shiver with fear at the thought of ad- 
mitting women, because they think that all 
the grades of study and rank are to be lowered 
for women’s benefit. They do not see that 


such a lowering would not be for woman’s 








benefit at all, but to her injury; and that it is 
therefore the very last thing that enlightened 
women would desire. One half the reason 
why women wish to enter the colleges is to 
get the benefit of a supposed standard which 
makes no concessions to them; lower that 
standard, and they will not care to come. 
With what self respect could a young woman 
write for Scribner’s Monthly, if she knew that 
the magazine was like those toll-bridges in 
Vermont, whose ministers and women pass 
free? What Woman demands is fair play; 
“the career open to talent.” One way to in- 
terfere with this career is to bar her out of it; 
that is bad. Another way is to say to her, 
“Being a woman, you shall have your laurel 
in advance; do not trouble yourself torun the 
race.’ That is worse. 

It isno kindness to place any person in a 
place that he or she cannot fill; it is especial- 
ly unkind to a woman to put her, because of 
her sex, in a place which some one else could 
fill better. Every poor book written by a wo- 
man hurts her whole sisterhood; and the 
wider the circulation, the greater the harm. 
Every poor speech made by a woman is an ar- 
gument against her cause. Miss Ream’s 
sculpture may be better than its reputation, 
but this has undoubtedly been such as to dam- 
age (however unjustly) the artistic prospects 
of all American women; and in Washington, 
especially, it has helped to deepen that ‘‘preju- 
dice against employing one of her sex” of 
which the newspapers complain. 

Of course, a woman must have time to prove 
her talent, as must a man; beginners are al- 
ways at some disadvantage, and it is well they 
should be; it is a dangerous thing for young 
people to wir applause too easily. Those who 
have had some discouragement in youth are 
best fitted for success; as young plants are in 
better condition for having been reared in a 
rather cool temperature than if forced in a 
hot-house. But the discipline of repression 
and success must come in the same way to 
both sexes. Those who wish to pursue art, 
for instance, they must obey the laws of art. 

Pray let us not see the intellectual pursuits 
of women made, like the matches sold by re- 
formed beggars in London streets, a mere sub- 
stitute for beggary. The direct solicitation of 
money being forbidden, these London mendi- 
cants now obtain it by the farther infliction of 
giving you a box of matches that you do not 
want. We ought to discourage, in case of “the 
coming woman,” all such iudirect and ignoble 
means of supply. If she can do anything well, 
put it in the market-place for all the world to 
criticize. If she does it badly, respect the 
truth, and wait till some one shall come who 
can doit well. T. W. H. 





WORK IN RELATION TO THE HOME---II. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE NEW ENGLAND 
WOMEN’S CLUB. 


BY ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 


Women, having exactly as much at stake 
in the public welfare as men, must share with 
them the permanent responsibility of pro- 
tecting and furthering its interests; but let 
each one denying this, conscientiously bind 
herself anew to a wholly private vocation, 
thoroughly convincing herself that the civil 
affairs of her own planet are as really outside 
of her sphere as are those of Jupiter or of the 
more distant polar star. This position was 
justified by all the Civilizations ofthe past. If 
a woman was called to any other and more 
public vocation—as a Miriam, a Deborah, an 
Anna or a Phebe in Bible history—a Queen 
Elizabeth or av. Empress Catharine among 
rulers, or a Caroline Herschel and a Madame de 
Staél of the last generation—they were all jus- 
tified to the world as exceptional women, 
drawn into a sphere outside of the ordinary 
walks of womanhood, by some special birth- 
right of talents or of hereditary dignity. But 
now, if any woman would not be compelled to 
realize that a fair share of outside responsibil- 
ity has descended upon her own shoulders; 
that there is a work for her, outside of her own 
door yet so close at hand that if she crosses 
the threshold she is right in the midst of it; 
and if she has a conscience, that she must set 
about it in her own way and according to the 
measure of her capacity—if she would not be 
compelled to comprehend this, then it is es- 
sential that she should keep the shutters closed 
from attic to basement, that she should be 
doubly careful in the choice of her acquaint- 
ances, that she should banish newspapers, and 
that she should restrict herself to a regimen 
of very old fashioned literature. If she will 
do all this from profound conviction, we can 
still kueel to her in sincere reverence, as to 
any other loyal martyr to an earnest faith. 

Such women have achieved much in the 
difficult acquirements of true living, of heroic 
enduring, of all compassionate, Divine sympa- 
thy. But philosophy has decided that it is a 
higher economy to spend force in action than 





to suffer it to consume itself in the flames of 
sensibility, however tender and beautiful. 
Emotion is good when it leads to action; it 
burns out the whole energy of the soul when 
it is pent up within and forced to feed upon 
its own vitality. This, as I understand it, 
marks the essential difference between the 
older and the newer teaching.. The great out- 
side world was always here, in sore poverty 
and in need of all things, though women are 
but just coming to understand that they have 
something to do about it. The mothers saw 
the evils which were prevailing everywhere, 
and were pitiful. They were told of the cor- 
ruptions of civil life and they answered: “If 
you will you may do them good!” But their 
own hands went on preparing the customary 
home comforts; effectively shielding them- 
selves from all sense of personal responsibility. 
Of course they gave good advice to lovers and 
husbands. But there is a voice heard now 
which has come down, by regular descent, 
from the Mayflower, and it is echoed back by 
a quickened sounding-board in every modern 
woman’s heart, “If you would have anything 
done and well done, you must do it yourseif, 
Priscilla.” 

When the best women of this old school 
heard of the crimes and misdemeanors of the 
rough world, they recoiled; yet they shut 
themselves up in closets and prayed and wept, 
offering up the life-blood of womanly souls in 
silent agony. The best women of to-day, see- 
ing the evils, straightway bgin to devise 
means to cure them. Their consciences are 
burdened by the crimes which strangers are 
committing; their hearts are broken by the 
public evils which the laws are helpless to 
remedy. If they recoil, they turn again and 
go out into the drinking saloons aad to the 
public street corners and do their praying and 
agonizing there. The Temperance crusaders 
have followed an instinct deeper than they 
knew; they have taken up methods broader 
than many of them have cared to comprehend. 
In the very spirit of modern civilization they 
understood that they had something to do 
about it, and they have done it. They have 
sent out the great tidal-wave in the right di- 
rection, and though it must roll back again 
with perhaps overwhelming force, yet it must 
turn once more and go on, surging backwards 
and forwards between home life and public 
necessity, until time itself shall be no longer. 
Woman is learning the great lesson that she 
herself must be a worker, not a pitying angel 
standing afar off in white robes, idly wishing 
that earthly duties were quite outside of all 
the unpleasant possibilities of contamination. 
The moral teachers, when they have instruct- 
ed women, have forgotten that there was One 
who prayed, “take them notout of the world, 
but keep them from the evil.” But a Divine 
impulse has proved stronger than teaching. 
The most conservative ladies find no more es- 
cape from the common destiny of doing, than 
the most radical. They could take a firm 
stand against Suffrage, but to withhold reach- 
ing out a helping hand to promote the general 
welfare is astand against combined conscience 
and good sense, which no woman can now 
make and yet be a part of the civilization of 
the last quarter of a century. If there is any- 
thing to be regretted in a practical direction, 
that willsettle itself as suddenly as strongly 
agitated waters always do, and the final result 
will become as clear and mirror-like as the 
most fastidious could desire. 

But granted that women are to become ac- 
tive citizens, taking part in all the affairs of 
the community, must this disturb the house- 
hold comfort ? 

In the earlier stages of transition from one 
system to the other, if there were to be no re- 
sulting disorders, this fact would be without 
its parallel in history. Doubtless offenses 
must needs come, but woe to the matron 
through whom thé offensecometh. She must 
share the result with her household, but the 
cause of Woman must carry the weight, which 
she hangs about its neck asa millstone. But 
nothing in the relations of work at home and 
abroad should disturb one band or wheel of 
the family machinery. The future may do its 
dressmaking with as much care-saving to the 
wearer as the present does its tailoring; may 
banish the washing with the spinning; may 
order cooked food, as conveniently as the raw 
material; may send babies to the Kindergar- 
tens and young women to colleges, but it may 
not abolish the home, the family unity. 

To the majority of women, domestic duties 
will probably bear about the same relation to 
outside work as private business does to the 
majority of men. The care, the work, the de- 
votion of time, of force physical and psychi- 
cal, which nature exacts exclusively or most 
fittingly from the mother, is fairly offset by 
the necessity of providing for the pecuniary 
support of the family, which devolves chiefly 
upon the father. In all equitable households, 





| ties male and female, should be expected to 


| and of equitable working energy. 


| monizing influences, will be least likely to 


| tain to them as yoke fellows. 
| of things there is a moiety law, which divides 
| both the goods and the ills of life—a faultless 


involve about an equivalent amount of time 
If benefi- 
| cence and justice, as more honorable than any 
form of self-seeking, may be expected to pre- 
vail increasingly in the future, then the supe- 
rior men and women, most amenable to har- 


evade the even share of burdens which per- 
In the nature 


statute, which even the most radical of the 
civil and domestic service reformers will not 
seek to repeal. If the little ones multiply in 
the arms of the mother, to the father there 
are the more little mouths to be fed, little 
bodies to be clothed and little brains to be 
educated. Let them distribute life’s duties 
honorably, in honor preferring one another; 
mutual helpers when feasible, mutual sympa- 
thizers always. 

Comparatively few persons give themselves 
wholly to pursuits which are of direct public 
utility. Their best work for the many is the 
most effective work for the few. They practi- 
cally recognize the fitness of this almost uni- 
versal, centralizing influence. In the future, 
both men and women—not to an equal extent 
but, as added to housekeeping, in an equivalent 
degree —should be agriculturists, artisans, 
tradesmen, doctors, lawyers, preachers, teach- 
ers, scientists, artists, journalists, bookmakers, 
politicians, statesmen, sea-captains if they 
will and land captains also, if they can; head- 
ing volunteers in every department of thought 
and action. Yetif there is any truth to be 
drawn from analogy, if we are entitled to rea- 
son from the present and its accepted princi- 
ples, the best special workers anywhere will 
also be the most useful to the community and 
the State as citizens, and the most generally 
successful as parental educators. 

It was thought, long ago, that pudding mak- 
ing was an exhaustive art. One session of it 
monopolized head and heart and hands for 
exactly twenty-four hours, then as the daily 
pudding must recur with more inexorable reg- 
ularity than sunshine, the whole process was 
endlessly repeated. In those good days, half 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 
Miss Jones of Cincinnati is to appear at La 
Scala, this season, in Turin. 

Miss Mary Seigfreid of Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
is said to be a musical prodigy and to have a 
magnificent voice. 

Mrs. E. A. Kingsbury’s subjects for the 
coming season are: “The Hercules of the 
Nineteenth Century,” “A Beautiful Woman,” 
and ‘*The Law of Compensation.” 

Mile. Zaire Thalberg, the daughter of Thal- 
berg, the pianist, is now in Paris, and her ear- 
ly appearance on the lyric stage is to be ex- 
pected. It is said she promises to become as 
great a singer as her father isapianist. Mile. 
Thalberg is just fifteen, having been born in 
New York in 1858, 


Miss Lizzie Perry of Holyoke, Mass., took 
the highest rank among all the students of the 
grammar school in that city, at the monthly 
examination for April. And Dr. Clarke will 
please note the fact that this young lady is 
neither an invalid nor in any apparent danger 
of becoming one. 


Miss Josephine Logan is the last Bostonian 
who is reported to have made a success in 
Italy. She made her debut as Bianca, in 
“I! Giuramento,”’ was generously applauded 
and twice recalled. On the occasion of her 
benefit she was called many times before the 
curtain and greeted with a profusion of flow- 
ers and presents. 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe is about to com- 
mence the publication in the Christian Union, 
of a new serial story, entitled, ‘‘We and our 
Neighbors,” upon which she has been en- 
gaged during the past year, and which has 
been largely inspired by consideration of the 
social follies and profound domestic miseries 
resulting from intemperance, 


Mrs. Harriet A. Tenney, of Lansing, Mich- 
igan, State Librarian, as Recording Secretary 
of the State Pioneer Society, requests that 
the secretaries of the County Pioneer socie- 
ties send to her copies of newspapers contain- 
ing accounts of their meetings, as also those 
containing addresses or copies of historical 
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men lived to eat them. The other half femi- 
nine, lived to rear children. Not a woman 
among them all—a proper, womanly woman I 
mean—could do anything besides. Nature 
forbade it. But nature has been getting more 
and more heterogeneous, like everything else. 
She turns out the special-genius-variety of peo- 
ple much less frequently than she did. Her 
greatest men now may Be astonishingly won- 
derful as specialists, but they are equally re- 
markable as generalists (if I may coin a new 
word for a new fact.) 

This phase of evolution enables one to be 
an exact chemist, who can manipulate infin- 
itesmal elements and keep a mathematical 
tally of every thousandth part of a grain; 
making and unmaking some things as well 
and perhaps even a little better than Nature 
herself, yet such an one, a specialist giant, 
with his feet planted upon the shoulders of all 
the ancient chemists, can find time now and 
then to roam into the heart of the country, 
where he studies living plants with the zeal of 
a botanist. He manages to know nearly as 
much of living animals as he does of the ele- 
ments they are made of, and contrives to get 
posted in psychology and philosophy; yet he 
is also familiar with humanity at town-meet- 
ing white heat, and in all the hurry and bus- 
tle of its every day life, and with all that, he 
is still able to be a very good and exemplary 
pater familias. 

Well, the matrons of his generation are 
emulous to cultivate a kindred range of ac- 
quirements. Surrounded on all hands by brill- 
iant male examples, can you wonder at our 
ambition? Ofcourse we are notall giants, but 
while even our average country-men are mer- 
chants, mechanics and farmers one day, and 
Congressmen the next, with some hopes of 
the Presidency at the coming term, our aspir- 
ations also grow with what they feedon. We 
expect to be housekeepers, with contentment 
so far, but we also extremely desire to be vo- 
ters. We desireit, if it were only for the sake 
of settling the vexed question of what will be 
the general influence of women in politics, 
when they become shareholders, and we de- 
sire it still more for the sake of illustrating 
those other debated questions of the reaction- 
ary influence upon the state of the dining- 
room and the nursery. Women may be pig- 
mies in intellect—that is the very last dictum 
of science—but even the Spencer-Darwin scien- 
tific school has not decided that pigmies are 
less symmetrical in growth than the giants. 
Then help us to shove aside the rather stifling, 
too closely protective maternal wing of home 
influence. Give us a fair chance to test our- 
selves, and to measure ou 





other things being equal, these balanced da- 


sires them to place on file with the records of 
the State Society. 


Anna Dickinson, in all her splendid service 
for reform, has never before done so brave a 
thing as when, at Chicago, the other evening, 
she devoted herself with solemn earnestness 
to the interests of outcast women,—victims to 
social degradation and physical want. The 
immediate occasion was of a sort that does 
not yet confront us—the proposed passage of 
a social evil statute like that of St. Louis; but 
the evil itself is as impressive here as there. 
“Between us be Truth,” said Miss Dickinson, 
to begin with; and truth she gave in an ad- 
dress of striking eloquence and depth of feel- 
ing, alternating with bitter sarcasm; worthy 
of her best fame as an orator, and honoring 
her woman’s heart and soul. “If,’’ as writers 
thence say, “it is true that her noble speech 
has killed the project of licensing prostitution 
in Chicago, it is no matter for wonder—its im- 
pression must have been extraordinary in both 
kind and degree. Anna Dickinson has once 
more a mission to fulfill, and her hardest one. 
May she be faithful to it!’’ 


Mrs. James K. Polk, widow of the late Pres- 
ident Polk, some time since submitted aclaim 
to the Commissioners of Claims for $2040, 
for property taken by Federal troops during 
the late war. The property consisted of ten 
mules, valued at $200 each, and two saddles 
and bridles worth $40. Mrs. Polk testified 
that atthe beginning of the Rebellion her 
whole sympathies and feelings were for the 
Government, and she thought secession was 
wrong and spoke against it. After the war 
began, her sympathies were with the Southern 
people, as relatives and citizens; but she nev- 
er sympathized with efforts to break up the 
Government, and in her actions and sympa- 
thies she adhered to the Government through- 
out the war, never voluntarily aiding the Con- 
federacy in any way. Two colored servants 
and her overseer testified to the taking of the 
property, and one of the servants said a letter 
from Mrs. Polk, who was then at her residence 
in Davidson County, Tenn., wasshown to the 
officer in command, requesting all Federal 
troops to respect and spare her property. The 
Commissioners of Claims have reported to the 
House that they are not satisfied with the evi- 
dence, and have directed that the claim be 
further investigated by one of their agents. 





approved modern standards.— To be continued. | red to the 


They say Mrs. Polk’s testimony is the only evi- 
dence of her loyalty they have, and the body 
of the depositions of the servants appears to 
have been written by her attorney. The lee 
ter of the Commissioners, transmitting the 
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SOUTHERN GRANGES—SOUTHSIDE VIEW | 
CONTINUED. 


Eprrors JournnaL.—I thank you for the 
publication of and comments upon my letter 
published in your issue of April ll. Allow 
me a few lines of rejoinder. I trust that I 
shall not “arouse iil feeling” by stating whose 
fauit it is that the negroes of South Caroliua 
are igoorant. The first sin was committed 
by those traders of Liverpool, Boston, New- 
port, and others, who b yught, stole, and kid- 
napped naked savages on the coast of Africa, 
and sold them as chattels to the American 
Colonies, from Massachusetts to Georgia, and 
who neglected to bind the purchasers in heavy 
bonds, to educate those savages up to the | 
grade of American citizens. 

Sin and fault second, was, that the misguid- | 
ed, shortsighted purchasers should have 
participated in the guilt of receiving and pro- | 
tecting this accursed, stolen property ; thereby | 
becoming accessories after the fact. 

Sin and fault third was, that when the States | 
north of Delaware became tender of con- | 
science about African slavery, (and this did | 
not occur until it was found to be an unsuit- | 
able clime) but few of them emancipated | 
their Africans promptly, while these remained | 
in the hands of their people, thus adding to | 
their citizen population. Instead of doing so, | 
they gave time sufficient to enable all their 
less conscientious people to move the Afri- 
cans down South, and to sell them for cash, | 
exacting no bonds from the deluded South- | 
ernuers, to educate and citizenize them. 

Sin and fault fourth was, that when the | 
thinking men of the South, such as Jefferson | 
and Clay, foresaw that African slavery would | 
prove a curse to their fair land, and were de- | 
vising means whereby it might be eventually 
eradicated by the slave States themselves, 
Abolition at the North assumed an aggressive | 
and incendiary form. Congress was peti- 
tioned to override the Constitution and abol- 
ish slavery. Emissaries and incendiary print- 
ed documents found their way into the South, 
and incensed her people, so that those men 
who were opposed to the perpetuation of sla- 
very, were intimidated and silenced. It was 
more than a man’s life was worth, to write, 
pod pr aages | say aught against the institution, 
and the education of slaves was made a penal 
offense. 

Let this suffice. Though it be but a faint 

‘ outline of the history of slavery in the United 
States, itis sufficient to acquit the South of 
being wholly responsible for negro ignorance. 
Moreover Africans did not come here as civil- 
ized, educated immigrants; they come as 
slaves and barbarians. And, take them asa 
mass, they were infinitely superior when 
Emancipation found them, to their native Af- 
rican progenitors, in stature, intelligence, and 
civilization. Southern slavery fixed no addi- 
tional mark of degradation upon them. 

But this is an ungracious task tome. Truth 
and self defense alone, can impel me to say 
aughtin defence of slavery. Thank God, itis 
gone forever. Yet the Devil himself has rights, 
perhaps, that all honest and truthful men 
ought to respect, and no man who will take 
the trouble to inform himself, can lay the re- 


we hope they will not do. 
it would result only in the extermination of 
one class or the other and the abandonment of 
the Gulf States to barbarism. 

2. Gradual remedies may be adopted. Of 
these, education and conciliation are the prin- 
cipal ones. If these alone will not suffice, then 


| the educated Southern people must agitate 


for a Constitutional Amendment establishing 
an educational qualification for suffrage, such 
as now exists in Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut. If they are wise they will demand suf- 


| frage for all adult citizens who can read the 


Constitution, and write their own names, with- 
out restriction of race or sex. This could be 
attained by State action immediately, io all 


those States where the educated class is a ma- 


jority, and eventually it can be made univer- 
sal by an amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 

But we are by no means sure that an edu- 
cational qualification for suffrage will prove the 
only remedy or the best remedy for existing 
evils. 

So profound is our faith in the moral and re- 
ligious superiority of Woman and in the prin- 
ciple of Representative government that we 
look to Impartial Suffrage of men and women 


| as the true remedy for the evils of ignorant 


Manhood Suffrage. Women are unlike men. 
They possess moral and intellectual qualities 
in which men are deficient, just as men pos- 
sess other qualities in which women are defi- 
cient. The combined wisdom and virtue of 
both will be better than the separate wisdom 
and virtue of either. We believe that the 
votes of the women of South Carolina, white 
and black, would produce an immediate and 
beneficial change. Certainly if the picture of 
our correspondent is correct it could not make 
matters worse. 

Meanwhile the white people of the South 
are mistaken in supposing that the Northern 
people are their foes. They are not, they nev- 
er have been willingly such. Let the white 
people of the South cease to regard the peo- 
ple of the North as enemies. Let them cease 
to regard the negroes as hopelessly perverse 
and imbecile. The negroes are being educat- 
ed slowly but surely by the suffrage. They 
will gradually learn by their mistakes. Soon 
our Northern women are going to vote. But 
the white men of the South will not willingly 
see Northern women vote while their own wo- 
men remain disfranchised. Nor will they long 
consent to see their own intelligent wives and 
sisters classed politically below the most igno- 
rant colored man. And at length, out of the 
privations and sufferings of the present period 





sponsibility of negro ignorance entirely upon 
the South. 

You say “ignorance is not confined to the 
negroes.” That is true. But we have no 
unlettered white people, who vote with the 
negroes to bankrupt and plunder the tax pay- 
ers. A few whites do vote with them; all, 
men of more or less education, and invaria- 
bly, office holders or office seekers. ‘Then, 
again, our best educated negroes are, with 
few exceptions, our most uncompromising op- 
pressors. Intelligence does not improve 
them in this respect. 

You say “if the white people of South Car- 
olina would assume a progressive attitude, 
and would endeavor to conciliate and edu- 
cate the negroes, they would soon change the 

litical situation.” Why, we have tried our 

st to progress, but all power being in the 
hands of negroes, we have progressed rapidly 
towards bankruptcy. Free schools have been 
organized, hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been levied and collected, much of the 
money has been stolen and some spent; still 
we rapidly progress backwards. We do try 
to conciliate, but the negroes will not concil- 
fate “worth a cent.” 

In 1870 Judge R. B. Carpenter, a Union 
army soldier, ably stumped the State for gov- 
ernor on the Union black and white Conserva- 
tive ticket. Our white people conciliated to 
that ticket a unanimous vote; the negroes 
conciliated towards Governor Scott and plun- 


er. 

In 1872, there wasa breach between two 
wings of the Republican party. Jas. L. Orr, 
afterwards minister to Russia, a strong Ad- 
ministration Republican, favored the division. 
One Tomlinson, was put forward by that 
wing of the party for Governor. Our white 
people, lettered and ignorant, again conciliat- 
ed with all their might towards Tomlinson, 
only to be badly beaten; the negroes conciliat- 
ed toward the present Governor, Moses, and 
the loaves, fishes and stealings. 

So you see we have conciliated our best, but 
perhaps we do not understand the art of con- 
eciliation. If you think not, please give us 
some lessons. Very respectfully, 

Joun W. OGILVIE. 

Allendale, S. C. ° 

In our comments on Mr. Ogilvie’s letter we 
certainly did not intend to charge upon the 
Southern people the sole responsibility for 
slavery. Every candid man in the North will 
admit that the guilt of that institution rested 
upon both sections. The Abolitionists always 
denounced the Free States as equal partners 
in the crime, and the North has paid her share 
of the penalty in the sacrifice of five hundred 
thousand lives and the expenditure of twenty- 
five hundred million dollars. 

Nor is it worth while to discuss the relative 
proportion of sectional guilt, or the wisdom 
or folly of the Southern Reconstruction on the 
basis of Manhood Suffrage. The fact remains 
that the negro men are voters, and that their 
right to vote is guaranteed by the Federal 
Constitution. The only practical question 


now is—‘‘What can be done to remedy exist- 
ing evils?” 

Two alternatives present themselves. 

1. The whites or blacks of the South may re- 
sort to arms to settle their differences. This 


of transition, a better future will be developed 
for all. H. B. B. 


TEMPERANCE NOT ON THE WANE. 


At the request of our friend, Mrs. R. A. S. 
Janney, of Columbus, O., who is both a Wo- 
man Suffragist and a leader in the Women’s 
Temperance Crusade, we publish the follow- 
ing statement, from a reliable source, of the 
good accomplished by this movement. It is 
our desire to give & full and cordial recogni- 
tion to every effort of American women for 
political and moral reform, and open our col- 
umps to the fullest expression of opinion on 
the part of women. 

To the Editor of the Cincinnati Gazette: 

Within the last ten days [ have visited eight 

cities, five in Indiana and three in Ohio. In 
all of these cities I have visited their Temper- 
ance League, and talked with the leaders. 
Have been with them in their private and 
public meetings. I have tried to understand 
their motives as well as their plans; the secret 
of their success, and their grounds of hope; 
the why, and the how, and the when of a'l 
this. And, notwithstanding we hear it every 
day from the outside that the crusade is about 
over; that the singing and praying of women 
must give place to law, that something more 
tangible is needed ; that electors and city coun- 
cils must settle the whole question, ete.,—my 
observation leads me to conclude that the 
great and stupendous work, the magnitude of 
which is comprehended by but few, has not 
been commenced, and that the spontaneous 
uprising and outbursting of this wonderful 
revolution is too deeply seated in the affec- 
tions and religion of its adherents to pass 
away, either as a failure or temporary relief. 
The most who have engaged in it, believe, too, 
with unwavering faith, that the hand of God 
is in it, And having consecrated themselves, 
under deep impressions of duty and divine 
guidance, for the overthrow of this evil, their 
actions must be commensurate with their 
faith. Itis not for a mere theory, or to grati- 
fy the ambition of an earthly leader, or the es- 
tablishment of a sect or party, that this war is 
waged, but for the emancipation of suffering 
innocence and helpless childhood. Thehome, 
the heart and the ties of kindred, have to do 
with it as well as the safety, prosperity and 
happiness of the whole country. The opposi-. 
tion, too, is weak, having its foundation in 
violence and wrong, and attempting to per- 
petuate a system of things which no right 
minded man or attribute of Deity can take 
sides with. That cry, “The crusade is over; 
the women’s work a failure,” comes not from 
the friends but the enemies of Temperance. 
While [ would have no objections to the rigid 
enforcement of the law by the proper authori- 
ties, I do think that the law and the Gospel, 
judgment and mercy, should be left entirely 
distinct and separate. The men may and 
ought to use the law as a help and check to 
the wheels of reform, but in no sense interfere 
with the faith and labors of the noble band of 
devoted women who,under God, are manu- 
facturing and molding public sentiment so as 
to make the enactment and enforcement of 
Temperance laws possible. 

In the many mass meetings I have attend- 
ed, nothing hasso affected the psople as the 








appeals of the drunkard’s wife, the starved 





heart represented in a life picture by the suf- 
ferer herself. To those who knew it to be so, 
this is a heart work that does not merely dam 


| up but dries up the fountain of intemperance. 


No saloon keeper can well stand before the 
pleadings of her whom his business has ruined. 
A saloon keeper acknowledged to the writer 
that this was more than he could stand, and 
he gave it up. 

At Peru, Pid , at a mass meeting, a drunk- 
ard’s wife gave such a recital of her suffering 
life as brought tears from the most hardened, 


and convictions to the hearts of the most profli- | 


gate, and this instance alone did more to in- 
augurate the wonderful movement there than 


| any other one thing. 
At Kokomo, Ind., only afew days ago, I was | 


present when the wife of an inebriate, by the 
name of Mary Antiny, arose in the presence 
of a crowded house, and stated that she wasa 
poor, ignorant, injured, and heart-broken wo- 
man; that she was happy in girlhood, but had 
for thirty-five years lived the life of a drunk- 
ard’s wife, That her two sons,noble boys 
once, had fallen and were following the foot- 
steps of their father to the drunkard’s grave. 
“Oh, that they could be saved, but where they 
are I know not; God pity them and me!” 

Thus she opened up the hidden sorrows and 
anguish of a mother’s broken and bleeding 
heart. All eyes were swimming with tears, 
and all hearts full of emotion. 

She then lifted up her hand and eyes to- 
ward heaven and exclaimed, ‘‘O, sisters, when 
you pray remember poor Mary Antiny, the 
drunkard’s wife. Ask God to forgive me and 
him and all, and make me happy yet before I 
die.” Shethen fell upon her knees, asking 
God for help and pardon. All the assembly 
knelt in prayer. A minister having asked all 
the Christians present to pray for the poor 
woman, offered ashort and appropriate prayer 
himself. When they arose this woman stood 
up with a countenance all radiant with peace 
and joy. She stood a moment, then said, 
“Glory! Ihave found my blessed Saviour at 
last.” She then affectionately embraced the 
lady who had brought her to the meeting, say- 
ing, “1 thank you for bringing me here to-day.” 
rw then went from bench to bench praising 


It is the testimony of all who have engaged 
heartily in this marvelous Temperance work, 
that the compensation to themselves in the 
purification of their own hearts, the unfolding, 
elevating and lifting up of their own spiritual 
natures, is worth to them a thousand times 
more than all they have sacrificed. I would 
then say a word of cheer to the lady Temper- 
ance workers: Don’t mind what others say or 
do, or fail to follow the impressions you have 
of duty. Look to God for support and guid- 
ance; “commit your way unto him and he 
will bringit to pass;” put thy hand in his hand 
and say, ‘Lord, lead me; [have no will of my 
own; thy will is my will.’ This kind of trust 
and consecration will result in victory. To 
go back now is to distrust God and not only 
yield the Temperance cause, but every good 
cause, even our holy religion itself. For this, 
remember, is the great prayer test; you have 
asked God to do athing he is both able and 
willing to do, and has promised it in answer 
to the prayer of faith. Human wisdom and 
human law has failed and may fail again, but 
that wisdom which comes from above, and 
that law that is above every law, has not, can- 
not, will not fail. G. P. RIwey. 


HOSPITAL VISITING COMMITTEE, 


We clip the following from a report sent us 
by one of the “Visiting Committee for Belle- 
vue and other public hospitals of New York 
City.” 

This Committee, composed of ladies and 
gentlemen appvinted by the State, has been 
two years in operation, and is doing a noble 
work of charity. Possibly the same abuses 
which they notice in New York hospitals may 
exist in those of other States and be in need 
of the same kind of wholesome oversight. 


The visitors are deeply impressed with an 
abuse which exists, and which they are most 
anxious to see abolished: viz., the facilities 
which people of bad character enjoy for visit- 
ing the hospital. The keepers of houses of 
ill-fame obtain access to the wards without 
difficulty, and thus not only watch their vic- 
tims sent there by them, but make the ac- 
quaintance of other patients whom they al- 
lure by specious promiseseinto their toils. 
Men also of the same class are constantly pur- 
suing these young girls; the visitors have 
seen as many 4s three sitting by one bedside 
at the same time. On several occasions the 
girls have besought the visitors to rescue them, 
saying that unless the ladies would help them 
they had no way of escape. In many in- 
stances the ladies have gladly responded to 
these appeals, but their efforts are so frequent- 
ly defeated by these monsters in female form, 
that they feel that strenuous measures should 
be taken to exclude such depraved characters 
from the Hospitai. If a detective were placed 
at the gate who would recognize and have 
power to exclude those whose characters he 
knew; and doubtful persons were forbidden 
to speak to any but the patient asked for, and 
the length of the visit limited, much might 
be done to correct an evil which now makes 
Bellevue and charity hospitals recruiting 
offices for some of the most notorious haunts 
of vice in New York. 

More missionary work the Committee find 
waiting for their hands. 

Wards 13 and 14 are devoted to female pa- 
tients suffering from those diseases which fol- 
low in the train of dissipation and vice. The 
sight of these unfortunate women, the larger 
number young girls, sitting in rows on their 
hard benches, with folded hands and wasted 
frames, moved the hearts of the visitors to un- 
utterable pity. Idleness never looked more 
dreary than in these wards, and the ladies 
felt that if the poor creatures could be pro- 
vided with occupation, and led to look upon 
them as friends ready and willing to help 
them, a few at least might be saved from the 
horrors of their future fate. Consent was ob- 
tained of the Commissioners to establish a 
sewing school in these wards, with the privi- 
lege of appointing a person to superintend it. 
Most of the w5men profess to be pleased with 
the occupation provided; the visitors go to 
the wards on certain days and read to the pa- 
tients; each week brings an increasing au- 
dience around the reader, and though this ef- 


In our judgment ; children, desolated home, crushed and broken ' fort has been in operation ouly two months, 


| several girls have been taken away at their 
| own request, and others have applied for as- 
sistance tolead an honest life; and arrange- 
ments are being made for providing tempor- 
ary homes for the girls, until they can be per- 
| manently placed out of the reach of tempta- 
| tion. This work offers great difficulties, and 
we should be glad of the assistance of benev- 
| olent persons, who have had experience in 
| dealing with people of this class; and we will 
| gladly accept donations of cast-off clothing, 
etc. 


THE WOMAN QUESTION AMONG THE 
FREEDMEN. 
Some facts are stated in the book called 
| “Hampton and its Students,” which are inter- 
| esting in their bearing on the Woman Suaf- 
| frage question. 
Itsays: “The proportion of girls to boys 
| in the applicants for admission to the school 
is about two to three;’’ and, “as a general rule 
the young women are not so intensely alive 
as the young men are to the importance of an 
education.” 

Ask any young freedman what liberty 
means to him and he will answer instantly“Cit- 
izenship Suffrage—the right to be an Ameri- 
can citizen.” Ask a young woman, and what 
could be the answer? Perhaps, not to be 
torn from her mother, not to be insulted by 
her master, not to be publicly whipped or sold. 
All negative values; but what great positive 
encouragement is open to her? Itis well 
known that the negroes thoroughly believe 
in the old English law, and are fond of beat- 
ing their wives; and many freedwomen re- 
fused to be legally married after their eman- 
cipation because they thus became legally en- 
slaved to their husbands. 

The writer goes on to say: “A higher 
stand-point than slavery has left her, is neces- 
sary to see that freedom’s rich gift to Woman 
is better than the ballot-box, and imposes 
higher responsibility: the gift of home, the 
rightto her husband, the right to her chil- 
dren, the right to labor for her loved ones in 
a secure home, whose purity and happiness 
depend more than half upon herself. She 
does not dream that there is as much connec- 
tion between arithmetic and housekeeping as 
there is between grammar and public speak- 
ing.’ No, she does not see it, because she 
has not the control even of her children or 
her home. She has the right to labor, as 
most slaves have; but she has not the control 
of the results of her labor, and she does not 
see that education is to bring her honor or 
profit. Women, no less than men, are social 
as well as domestic beings, and ask for a 
wider recognition and more extended useful- 
ness than the narrow circle of home offers; 
and it is in vain to think that they will eager- 
ly seek after knowledge, if they have no op- 
portunities to make use of it.—Z. D.C.in Index. 
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ENTIRELY NEW STOCK. 


Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 
in May 1873, we are now prepared with an entire 
stock of New Goods of the BEST QUALITY and 
LATEST STYLES of 
Parlor, Chamber, 

Dining Room, 
and Library 


FURNITURE, 


Draperies and Interior Decorations, 


At Prices that Defy Competition! 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


411 Washington Street, 
uw °% 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Wellstocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An apportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 frattle Street, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
ta” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
v, rooms in connection with their long established 
ining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 











' REMOVAL. 


‘LEARNARD 
& HARTLEY 


| 
| Imvite the attention of their friends ang 


the public to the new location now occy. 
pied by them at 147, 149, 151, 153 Frieng 
Street, 54, 56, 58,60 Canal Street, opposite 
south side Boston X Maine Passenger De. 
pot. 

We are daily in receipt of 


OVELTIES 
EW DESIGNS 


Carpetings, 


Oil Cloths and Window Shades, 


AT THE 


MAMMOTH CARPET STORE. 
Learnard & Hartley, 


BOSTON. 
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A seeere 


AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 


New Revised Edition. 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every 
subject. Printed from new t,pe, and illustrated 
with Several Thousand Engravings and Maps, 





The work originally published under the title of 
Tue New AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA was completed 
in 1863, since which time the wide circulation which 
it has attained in all parts of the United States, and 
the signa) developments which have taken place in 
every branch of science, literature and art, have in- 
duced the editors and publishers to submit it to an 
exact and thorough revision, and to issue a new edi- 
tion entitled THe AMERICAN CYCLOPZDIA.” 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery 
in every department of knowledge has made a new 
work of reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace 
with the discoveries of science, and their fruitful a 
plication to the industrial and useful arts and the 
convenience and refinement of social life. Great wars 
and consequent revolutions have occurred, involving 
national changes of peculiar moment. The civil war 
of our own country, which was at its hight when the 
last volume of the old work a. has happily 
been ended, and a new course of commercial and in- 
dustrial activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge has 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

_The great political revolutions of the last decade, 
with the natural result of the lapse of time, have 
brought into public view a multitude of new men, 
whose names are in every one’s mouth, and of whose 
lives every one is curious to know the particulars. 
Great battles have been fought and important sieges 
maintained, of which the details are as yet preserved 
only in the newspapers, or in transient publications 
of the day, but which ought now to take their place 
a ee and authentic history. 

one of the original stereotype plates have been 
used, but the page has been printed on new type, 
forming, in fact, a new Cyclopedia, with the same 
plan and compass as its predecessor, but with a far 
greater pecuniary expenditure, and with such im- 
es in its composition as have been suggested 

y longer experience and enlarged knowledge. 

In preparing the present edition for Led « , ithas 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down 
the information to the latest possible dates, and to 
furnish an accurate account of the most recent dis- 
coveries in science, of every fresh production in Lit- 
erature, and of the newest inventions in the practi 
arts, as well as to give a succinct and original record 
of the progress of political and historical events. 

he work has been begun after long and careful 
reliminary labor, and with the most ample resources 
or carrying it on to a successful termination. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first 
time in the present edition, have been added, not for 
the sake of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidi- 
ty and force to the explanations in the text. 
embrace all branches of science and of natural his 
tory, and depict the most famous and remarkable 
features of scenery, architecture and art, as well 9 
the various pr °o hanics and manufactures. 
Although intended for instruction rather than embel- 
lishment, no pains have been spared to insure theit 
artistic extellence; the cost of their execution 
enormous, and it is believed they will find a welcome 
reception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, 
and worthy of its high character. 

This work is sold to Subscribers, only, payable °° 
delivery of each volume. It will be completed ia 
sixteen large octavo volumes, each containing about 
800 pages, fully illustrated with several thousa®' 
Wood Engravings, and with numerous colored Lith- 





ographic Maps. 

Price and Style of Binding. 
In extra Cloth, per vol.......+++ deneeds venweunes $5.00 
In Librar ‘Rooker, per vol...+- eocccccccscocccces 6.00 
In Half Turkey Morocco, oS RE cannes Tae 
In Half Russia, Extra Gi t, per VOL. ...eeeeeeess 8.00 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt, per vol .....+ +109) 


In Full Russia, per vol 


Six volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes, 
til completion, will be issued once in two months. 
*,* Specimen pages of the American Cyclopedi® 
showing type, illustrations, &c., will be sent gratis °° 
application. ° 
FIrsT-CLA4ss CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED- 


Address the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 Broadway, N. ¥- 
18—8t nee 
SARAH A. COLBY, M.D.» 


Rew doors from Tremont street.  BOSLON: 








t@™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Treatment and Cure of all Disease’ _ 
introduce our Bibles, blish the 
Quarto Pictorial Bibles in America. Wecan proveit. 
wanted for Charles Sumner’s Great Work, “«Propher 








bapp to accommodate their customers with cle 
w furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


ants Coney . combines porstotent energy with profer 

to Agents, © 
SALARY tant and Catholic. We pu t selling 
Good Agents clear $50 a week and upward. P ersons 
ic Voices Concerning America.” Apply to 16-4 


long experience in 
issi id 
or Commission pa both Prove 
most complete, most attractive, and fastes 
seeking business should investigate. Agent 
Rrcwarpson & Co., No. 68 Cornhill, Boston. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION OF MIS- | 
SOURI. 


In our account of the Annual Meeting of 
the Missouri Suffrage Association, last week, 
we were obliged by want of space, to omit 
the following interesting particulars. 

The St. Louis Conaty Association reported 
through the Chairman of the Executive Com- | 
mittee, Mrs. Case, as follows: 

REPORT. 
To the Missouri State Woman's Suffrage As- | 
sociation. 

The St. Louis County W. S. Association 
herewith beg leave to submit to its parent so- 
ciety a brief resumé of its past year’s work. 

As our name indicates, our field of work 
embraces the whole of St. Louis County, but, 
with the exception of a few active adherents 
in the suburban towns of Kirkwood and Web- 
ster, our labors and forces are confined to the 
limits of this city, a field, you will agree, suf- 
ficiently wide and populous enough for the 
full play of the entire efforts of the most zeal- 
ous association of reformers. 

We have no marked changes to report 
within our boundaries. New adherents to 
the cause are continually coming to the front, 
and our opponents are fast assuming a posi- 
tion of respectful consideration. 

Several questions of great social importance 
have been forced upon the public attention 
during the year, and have thus carried an al- 
most universal discussion of the rights, privi- 
leges and duties of the womanhood of our 
land, and also rooted a deep conviction in 
the minds of thousands of our thinking men 
and women, that it is not in keeping with the 
American sentiment of fairness and justice 
to grant to one sex alone the right of legisla- 
tion upon a social wrong, and allowing the 
other sex only the privilege of petitioning 
and protesting. Also that the innocent suffer- 
ers from intemperance, whose long pent-up 
woes and agonies have at last broken forth in 
@ wave of combined moral effort to suppress 
the evil, should be allowed to express their 
sentiments through the ballot-box, the means 
provided by law for the statutory enactment 
of public sentiment; and not be compelled to 
beg, persuade and pray the mercenary authors 
of all their woes to desist a traffic which is 
outside of the limit of law and true liberty, 
and rests properly within the realm of Jicense. 
The opposition we have heretofore met with 
is in many respects growing less. We are 
gaining constantly, new adherents, and the 
disposition of the public is growing more fa- 
vorable to out principles. The press of this 
city also indicates a gradual change of senti- 
ment in favor of our views, and although none 
of them have as yet assumed the position of 
an avowed championshipof Woman Suffrage, 
yet they have treated us, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, quite fairly. During the past year 
we have held the regular monthly meetings 
with the exception of the twosummer months, 
July and August, in which our workers are 
usually absent from the city. Besides the 
general business routine, these meetings have 
been made quite interesting by speeches, es- 
says and discussions, which have often been 
the means of creating a new interest and in- 
creasing our enthusiasm. 

Last fall we also, for the purpose of form- 
ing more intimate acquaintance among our 
workers, and at the same time to draw about 
us new elements of strength, inaugurated a 
series of Suffrage “socials,’’ which have been 
kept up to the present time with increased in- 
terest and enjoyment. Though the main ob- 
ject of these gatherings has been social inter- 
course, we have nearly always introduced the 
Suffrage question in some of its phases, either 
by essays, toasts or recitations. We have 
found these “socials” a great help to our cause 
in many different ways, and having proved 
such a successful feature with us, we would 
recommend them to sister sovzieties as a use- 
ful and pleasant auxiliary to the work. 

Out of our work, though not within our so- 
ciety, there has algo lately been formed a 
Woman’s Club, which, judging from appear- 
ances, promises largely for the future. 

So, with pleasant prospects and a will not 
easily discouraged, we hope, wait, and work 
on, feeling assured that the harvest is nearly 
ready, and that it will not be long before the 
door of Suffrage will be opened wide to us. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. L. CASE. 
MRS. HAZARD’S ADDRESS. 

The question is often asked whether the cause 
of Woman Suffrage is making any progress. 
During the seven years in which our society 
has been in existence, there has never been a 
time when we would not have answered unhesi- 
tatingly in the affirmative. 

Nevertheless, there have been times when the 
reason for such an answer would have been 
founded in faith, rather than in any outward 
indications of success. 


But during the past year, and especially dur- 
ing the past winter, the evidences of life and 
growth have sv abounded as to impress, if not 
convince, even the most skeptical. Many, while 
they deprecate the change which the success 
of this measure would bring about, admit that 
= ~ bn Prey | reg hail with joy ad- 

whic ey believ: i 
only of prs Aye y wh e to be conducive 
e ieving,as we all do,that God govern 
affairs of men, that he shapes the ya deb pe 
nations and individuals, we cannot but feel a 
reverent gratitude in view of many late events 
bearing upon the cause in which we are engag- 
ed. In conversations among ourselves, the 
opinion has often been expressed that the ob- 
ject which our unaided efforts seemed so power- 
less to obtain, would at length be won by 
Means which we could not foresee: that, as 
everything must serve the truth, measures in- 
stituted with other ends in view would be bent 
to this issue, and with or without the consent 
of their originators, aid the enfranchisement 
of Woman. Many circumstances have tended 
of late to confirm this opinion. The forma- 
tion of Industrial Associations recognizing 
the equality of Woman is a favorable indi- 
cation. The 100,000 womer, who are now be- 
ing trained to act and think for themselves 
within these organizations, are certain to ex- 
ert a great influence hereafter. It will be im- 


possible for them to settle back into the old 
Brooves of the questioning dependence, after 
this experience of a larger life; and as these 


| ance Crusades. 





associations are destined to have a large share | 


in making the laws and choosing the law- ' 


makers of the future, the women who form a 
part of them will be drawn to consider these 
matters. They will see that there is nothing 
necessarily degrading in politics—that the 


| sclence of government is an ennobling one, 
|} and that the duties of citizenship, which 


should form a part of every oue’s religion, are 

not to be undervalued or lightly set aside. 
More direct even than the Industrial Asso- 

ciations, has been the influence of the Temper- 


With mingled feelings of admiration and pity 
one regards this great uprising of women—ad- 
miration for the courage and enthusiasm they 
have shown; pity for the deep wrongs which 
make a resort to such unusual methods seem 
necessary or justifiable. Let those who would 
condemn them remember that they have been 
deprived of all opportunity of expressing their | 
opinions in a legitimate manner. If you ob- | 
struct the stream in its appointed channel you 
must not be surprised to see it break out in 
irregular ways and in unexpected places. The 
pent up forces of rape must find expression 
by some means. ‘lhe great benefit which is to 
come trom this movement will come to the wo- 
men themselves. They will see the extreme 
helplessness of their position. With infinite 
pain and se’f-sacrifice they have labored | 
through the winter to stay the tide of intem- 
perance, to lessen the influence of those who | 
were destroying their sons, their husbands, | 
and their homes. They have partially succeed- 
ed, but the spring elections came on, and they | 
find their oppressors endowed with a power | 
which they themselves do not possess. They | 
perceive that in acountry where law is respect- 
ed the ballot-box must be the final arbiter of 
all public questions. The whiskey dealers, be- 
ing men, can vote for such measures as will 
protect them in their traffic. The temperance | 
advocates, being women, can only submit, 
without the hope of redress, With such facts 
in view it requires no prophet to predict the re- 
sult. Every woman engaged in the temper- 
ance work will be taught the value of the bal- 
lot by an experience not easily forgotten. So 
we may regard them as efficient allies in the 
work of securing the franchise. 

But of all the measures relating to Woman’s 
elevation, none exceed in importance those 
which have lately excited so much attention 
in this city. Indeed, I feel that the greatest 
victory in this way for the right has been won 
here. We cannot conceal the fact that in this | 
city Woman’s degradation had reached its low- | 
est depth. We have cause, then, for rejoicing 
that the system which so dishonored Woman 
and demoralized man has been overthrown. 

The past winter, too, has shown increased 
activity in direct efforts for Woman Suffrage. 
In almost every Legislature the subject has 
been introduced insome form. Bills have been 
passed by one branch of the Assemblies of 
Kansas and Rhode Island, submitting the ques- 
tion to the present voters. 

The Constitutional Convention of Ohio 
eee only four votes of passing a similar 

ill. 

Iowa has passed a bill granting Suffrage to 
women, which being ratified by the next Leg- 
islature will go tothe people. Both Houses 
of the Michigan Legislature have voted to 
strike the word male from the new Constitu- 
tion. This will be submitted to the people 
next November. So that we shall look to that 
State with a good deal of interest for the next 
few months. 

The action of the Smith sisters and others 
in resisting taxation upon principle has had a 
good effect. It has given an abstract princi- 
ple a personal application, in a way that can- 
not fail to be felt. 

By this practical proceeding the unequal 
bearing of the law is shown more effectually 
than by pages of well-written essays. 

A bill, prepared by our Association, relating 
to school matters, was presented to the Legis- 
lature of this State. The bill provided that 
women should be eligible to all offices con- 
nected with public instruction. It was pre- 
sented to the House, and ably advocated by 
Mr. Henry Mudd and ‘others, but failed to 
pass, receiving only thirty votes. Subse- 
quentiy a bill was passed, whether intention- 
ally or inadvertently we know not, which 
gives women the right to hold the office of 
School Commissioner. As our object in pre- 
senting measures of this kind is to secure the 
recoguition of a principle, we have preferred 
to deal openly on all matters pertaining to 
the franchise. If, however, the Legislature 
has unwittingly passed a law of this kind, and 
aby woman feels inclined to test it, we cer- 
tainly shall not complain. Altogether, the 
prospects are good for a speedy solution of 
our question. We shall not have to wait 
another seven years for t#e attainment of our 
wishes. Let us work on then with faith and 
courage, for in due time we shall reap if we 
fail not. 

BISHOP BOWMAN’S ADDRESS. 

Bisnor Bowman then addressed the audi- 
ence. Hesaid: A few evenings ago I was 
engaged in conversation with a friend who 
gave expression to the remark, by way of ad- 
monition, that in a matter involving such grave 
and important principles as this does, I should 
be very particular not to use flattery. Iam 
tov old a man to be influenced by such things, 
and I shall endeavor to meet the difficulties 
which surround and the difficulties opposed to 
the question of Woman Suffrage from a prac- 
tical standpoint and in a spirit of seriousness. 
The world is ever opposed to innovations. 
New theories have to fight their way into rec- 
ognition, and their excellence must become so 
apparent that he who runs may read, before 
people are willing to acknowledge their vir- 
tues. The right to vote has been so long the 
absolute and exclusive privilege of men that 
the world has come to look upon it as a right 
which only belongs to that sex. Therefore, 
the difficulty of convincing it that it is equally 
the birthright of women. A departure from 
an old custom is always the occasion of cen- 
sure, and herein lies a great danger to the 
cause. Another source of danger is the wo- 
men themselves. Many of them who are earn- 
estly and zealously engaged in the cause, desire 
and sometimes expect to attain the object in 
view all at once. It is impossible to do this, 
and victory can only be achieved by gradually 
educating the people up to its importance. 
The enterprise is a peculiar one, and the !a- 
dies should not think that a denial of the 
privileges sought is prompted by a spirit of 
injustice on the part of the stronger sex. 
The objections which have been urged against 
female Suffrage by men do not pertain to the 
right, but to the expediency—the very same 








argument that was used against the emanci- 





pation of the slave. As far as the abstract 
right is concerned, it cannot but be plain to 
every comprehension that the right of enfran- 
chisement is due as much to one sex as the 
other, but the great point has been that the 


t 


results of such a measure would have a dele. | 


teriously moral and social effect on Woman. 
Man has looked upon Woman as the preserver 
of social purity and home refinements, and it 
is his fear that a participation in the ballot 


| would negative or destroy all that important 


influence, and it is for that reason that the 


privilege has never been accorded the oppo- | ' , 
| hour when her influence will be mosteffective, | raveh at Stoneham via. Reading, N. Reading, and 


site sex. 

The history of the past furnishes conclusive 
proof that Woman is fully able to exercise polit- 
ical right and perform civil duties and at the 
same time preserve her influence and her char- 


| acter for moral andsocial good. Tacitus tells | 


us that among the ancient Germans, women | 


were admitted to the public councils, and took 
part in their deliberations. She was a usetul 
and indispensable accessory to man in all his 
great movements and concerns, and there is 
no evidence that the influence was such as to 
destroy or impair those traits that make the 
home circle so agreeable. In many of the 
churches Woman has long occapied an impor 

tant and directing influence. You will pardon 
me for alluding to my own church, but I can- 
not refrain from saying that the Methodist 
church has long recognized her as an element 
of great good. From time to time they have 
filled many important trusts. Mr. Wesley al- 
ways employed women during his organization 
of churches, and during his entire ministra- 
tions he did not fail to perceive their great in- 
fluence and power for good. Instead of degrad- 
ing them, this has had the effect to elevate, not 
only them, but the opposite sex. Take the 
Quaker sect for instance, where the women 
take a prominent and active part, and their 
salutary influence will be seen at once. Surely 
no one can say that the part which Quaker 
ladies take in their meetings is a disgrace. I 
remember when it was a positive disgrace for 
a woman to accept a clerkship or keep a post- 
office; now we can see them in every town 
and city filling business situations and discharg- 
ing the duties of Government office, with emi- 
nent ability and with no reflection upon their 
characters. In this city I have been through 
establishments where women are employed in 
light work, and I have uniformly observed the 
labor is as good as that of men, and that the 
men are noted for better manners and conduct 
than others who do not work with women. So 
we might pass from one business to another 
into which Woman has fought her way, and 
where she has proved her efficiency, and at the 
same time that it has not neutralized her other 
influences. In the church, in the store-house, 
counting-room, printing-office, and in other 
places she is now found inevery State, and her 
right to be there and her respectability while 
there is now disputed by noone. It is from 
the field of politics, that men now argue, they 
should be kept. Ofcourse this is untried ground 
and I cannot say what the exact results would 
be. But going back through the different 
grades of responsibility through which Wo- 
man has passed, and noting her great efficien- 
cy and competency in every department of 
life in which she has been tried, I do not see 
why she should not prove equal to the emer- 
gencies of politics. It is argued by men that 
it will have a bad influence, but I do not think 
so. If politics will disgrace women, so it will 
men. A participation in politics is not a badge 
of infamy. Does a minister lose the dignity 
of his clerical office, and is he degraded, because 
he votes? Certainly not. The right to vote 
is one of the dearest rights of freemen, and 
certainly its exercise should not and cannot be 
a degradation. If you say that voting is no 
disgrace to men, how can you believe it will be 
degrading to women? On the other hand, I 
think there are some —_— reasons why wo- 
men should be allowed to vote, and I think one 
of its most important consequences will be to 
elevate and improve man. The contact can- 
not but be beneficial to him. If it is benefi- 
cial to him in the shops of manufacturing 
companies and in the school-house, why not 
at the ballot-box? Many flimsy and ground- 
less objections have been advanced against 
the propriety of allowing a free intermixture 
of men and women. I can recollect when 
the great battle for the co-education of the 
sexes was being fought. One of the reasons 
adduced to show why women should not go 
to colleges was, that they were physically un- 
able to perform the course of studies and du- 
ties required at those institations. But this 
idea was long since exploded. It affords me 
pleasure to be able to state the college over 
which I presided was the first one of the old 
established colleges that opened its doors to 
both sexes. The consequences of that move- 
ment are that colleges all over the country 
are opening their doors to women upon the 
same terms that they dotomen. Old Yale 
and Harvard are among the few exceptions 
that remain. I have, during the course of 
my life, been engaged twenty-seven years in 

teaching under both systems, and I am pre- 
pared to say on this occasion that the good 

influence of the mingling of the sexes was 

manifest from the start. It was peculiarly 
salutary in a direction which some of you may 

be prone to doubt, and that was in the mat- 

ter of morals. It is not only a strong stimu- 

lant to study, but has great moral effect. 

Indeed, there are certain philosophical rea- 

sons for this which it is not necessary to men- 

tion here. There was no loss of delicacy, 

and no depreciation of modesty. While it 

elevated women, it improved men. There is 

another cogent reason why women should be 

allowed to vote, and that is its powerful in- 

fluence upon the destiny of the country. If 
they were brought to take a part in operating 

the machinery of government, I am sure 

there would be general improvement; but 

how are you to awaken an interest in poli- 

tics with them if you do not allow them to 

vote? Give them the ballot and you give 

them a stimulus to study the institutions of 

their country. Were this interest excited, 

and she clothed with these political rights, 

instead of having a deleterious influence 

upon the home circle, it would reflect and cre- 

ate an increased intelligence throughout the 

whole family, and for this reason alone it 

might be safely maintained that she ought to 

vote. I have one other reason, and that is a 

moral reason. It is the great and virtuous 

influence it would have in purifying all the 

departments of government. The superiori- 

ty of women over men in the matter of mor- 

als will not be disputed. In the midst of the 

corruption, dishonesty and degradation of the 

world, you will find Woman in any country 
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far above Man. 
its you will not find one woman, and while you 
see tens and hundreds of thousands of men 
posting, down the road to eternal ruin, 
through the avenues of the vile rum shop, you 
will find but few women addicted to drink. 
On the other hand, go to the places where 
religion holds sway, and where morals reign, 
and there you will find Woman. There you 
will find her, with her gentle nature and her 
refining influence. I pray to God that the 
day is not far distant when Woman will stand 
side by side with her father and brother in the 


and her power for good will be mostly needed 
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PANEL-THIEVES DISCHARGED. 


On Wednesday night Detectives Lahey, 
Woolsey,and Van Gerechten,of Central Office, 
made a descent on the notorious panel house, 


| No. 66 Crosby Street. They arrested there 
| tive men and three women, all noted thieves. 


The women, who gave their names as Mary 
Wilson, Mary Dalv, and Lizzie Cronin, were, 
in reality, Fanny Benedict, alias Lena Rice, 
one of the oldest thieves in the city; Libbie 
Doris, who, two years ago, together with the 
famous Mme. St. Valerie, was arrested for 
partially carrying out a grand scheme to plun- 
der the merchants of the city, and Lizzie 
Hanley, wife of Andrew Hanley, a young 
prize-fighter and thief. These women, on be- 
ing arraigned before Justice Bixby, at the 
Tombs yesterday morning, were held in $1000 
baileach. In the afternoon the male panel- 
thieves, arrested under similar circumstances 
with the women, were brought before Justice 
Morgan and discharged. Among the batch 
of ruffians thus let loose on the community, 
were Joseph, alias “Brocky” Murphy, prob- 
ably the worst panel-thiefin New York; Har- 
ry Miner, an almost equally noted criminal; 
Henry Fowler, alias “Reddy,” well known to 
the police, and Jim Baker, anotlfer notorious 
panel-thief. Why such a discrimination un- 
less for the reason that these women have no 
vote, and are useless at elections. 


———_ 


HEROIC RESCUE---A NARROW ESCAPE. 


Elizabeth Malonson had a wonderful escape 
from death, Thursday, the 16th. She was stand- 
ing at the Tremont Street crossing of the Prov- 
idence Railroad, at about 10 o’clock, when the 
whistle of an outward bound gravel train warn- 
ed her of danger and caused her to step upon 
the inward track. She did not perceive that 
an inward bound freight train was approaching 
the spot at considerable speed. Wholly igno- 
rant of the impending danger, she was caught 
up on the cow-catcher, and borne along with 
the moving train, while her friends stood horri- 
fied. The fireman discovered the awful situa- 
tion, and, rushing out over the running board, 
he seized the woman by the clothing and held 
her securely until the train was stopped, which 
was not accomplished till about half a mile had 
been traversed. It was then found that the wo- 
man was wholly uninjured. 


PAINFUL CASUALTY. 
Two daughters of Dr. B. A. Gould, Boston, 











were drowned in Beunos Ayres in February. 
Dr. Gould has been for four years in the em- 
ployment of the Argentine Republic, and had 
established an observatory at Cordoba, three 
hundred miles inland from Beunos Ayres, 
for the purpose of taking the stellography of 
the southern hemisphere. The little girls, 
aged ten and twelve years, were permitted to 
go in bathing under the care of anurse. In 
about a quarter of an hour, their little brother 
Bennie, came back to the parents crying, and 
saying: “Lulu was walking in the water, and 
fell down; Susie ran to her, and she fell down ; 
then Viny went in, and fell down too.” The 
children had stepped off a clay bank beyond 
their depth, and the nurse was drowned in 
trying to save them. 





CAPTURED BY AN EAGLE, 


The Court Journal tells a story of an English 
girl, fourteen years old, and weighing about 
ninety pounds, whom an eagle attempted to 
carry away. She first felt a blow upon her 
shoulder, and was then seized by what she 
thought must be some wild beast. She was 
dragged some distance on the ground, and then 
raised a few feet. Several times the eagle 
dropped her, but as often again raised her, un- 
til, having reached a hight of perhaps ten feet, 
he attempted to alight on a limb of an oak, 
when he lost his hold, and the girl fell to the 
ground senseless. On recovering conscious- 
ness she started for home, but was met by her 
mother, who had heard her screams. Strange 
to say, she was not seriously injured. 


Sabbath School Song Book! 


Triumphant success of the New and Beautiful Sabbath 
School Song Book, the 


RIVER OF LIFE!! 


By H. S. Perkins & W. W. Bentley. 


This undoubtedly fine book has been but a short 
time before the public, and the public is already con- 
vinced of its surpassing merit. Witness the great 
sales—many thousands. Witness the decided words 
of praise from hundreds of Sabbath School workers 
in all directions. 

RIVER OF LIFE! 

A Superintendent in Charleston, 8. C., says: “We 

pronounce it the best book we have ever used.” 
RIVER OF LIFE! 

A Clefgyman in Philadelphia is ‘‘Greatly pleased 
with it.” 

RIVER OF LIFE! 

A Secretary of a 8.8. Union, in Illinois, believes 
it “Surpasses any other I have examined.” 

These are but a few out of a multitude of commen- 
dations. 

No book of the kind issued for many years has 
given greater or more universal satisfaction. 

Specimen copies mailed, postpaid, for @O cents. 
—_ by the Hundred Copies, $GO. Sold by all 
dealers. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo. Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York. 





To twenty men of bad hab- | 


AT AUCTION. 


Valuable Building Lete at Lake View 
Greve, Rending, 


By BROWN BROTHERS, 
Orrice 19 Tarwont Row, Boerow, ~ 


On Wednesday, May 15, 1874, at 2.30 r. m., will be 
sold about W acres of land, divided into 92 lots, vary- 
ing in sige from 5000 to 12,000 square feet. These lot 
are situated about § minutes walk from the Reedi 
Post-office, Churches, School-houses and Station 
the B.& M. K.R., and close by the probable Station 
of the proposed extension of the Lowell R. R. from 


Lawrence to Haverhill 

About 2 of the lots are situated on a hill covered 
by a Walnut Grove and afford fine views of Reading, 
Wakefield and Lake Quadnapowstt. There will pro- 
bably, at no distant day, be extended entirely around 

| the Lake a marginal road, the Reading approach to 

which will be by Lake Avenue, at Lake View Grove, 

Reading is a very desirable home for Boston bual- 
ness meo, as it is very attractive in every respect, and 
is easy of access, having 18 trains each way per day, 
several of them express. 

Terme of sale w iti be easy and a guarantee payment 
of $20 per lot will be required at time of sale. “ Lith- 
ographic plans of lots, and free tickets (rom Bostoa 
and return can be had by applying to the owner, 
Emily Ruggles, Reading, or to the Auctioneers, 

1s 
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HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, Mass. 


Call Early Send for F rice List 
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SPECIALTY! 
CHOICE LONDON WATCHES 


FROM 


VICTOR KULLBERG, 


AND 
JAMES POOLE. 


FINE SWISS WATCHES 


—AND— 
TRAVELING CLOCKS, 


From HENRY OAPT, Geneva. 


WM. BOND & SON, 17 Congress St. 
é— 








ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $ per 
month, everywhere, male and female, to in- 
troduce the GENUINE IMPRC¥V ED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 
in a most superior manner, Price only $15. 
Fully licensed and warranted for five years. 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that will 
sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elas- 
tic seam than ours. It makes the ‘Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearin 
it. Wepay Agents from $75 to $250 per month an 
exbenses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., 
Boston, Mass., New York City, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chi- 
290, Ill., or St. Lowis, Mo. 
13t 





ALL SEEKING 








Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CracuLaTION RaTEs 

&c., invaluable to all who desire tospend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post 
free, for 26 cents, in paper, bOcentsincloth. Address 


T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 





TREES! PLANTS! 


In order to effect large sales of my VERY EX- 
TENSIVE and SUPERIOR STOCK, I shall make 
unusually LOW PRICES. 

It is especially true of Trees that “the best are the 
cheapest,” and the advantage in selecting fresh from 
the ground also must be manifest. 

Send for a Catalogue. 


Nonantum Hill, Brighton, 
W. C. STRONG. 





BUY THE Best. 
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HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or perman 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West sets 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Beak 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular an 
terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 

Marlb tf 89 West 26th Street. New York. 


SNOW’S 


Round Pointed Pens. 
le for every 
Fine, medium and broad points, suitab! 
description of writing. Sample gross by mail for 
$1.50. Ladies wanted as canvassers. Address, 
M. A. SNOW, 
1— 3 TaeMONT PLace, Bostom. 
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Woman's Journal. 
Boston, Chicage and St. Lows, May 9, 1874. 
~ aa NOTICE. 


subscribers who are still in arrears for the Woman's | 


JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 
scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt 

acm subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 


fon expires on his paper 
— subscription, the changed date of the paper will 


be his receipt 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


The Bixth Annual Meeting of the NEW ENG- 
LAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION will 
he held in Boston, in Tremont Temple, commencing 
MONDAY EVENING, May %, at 7.9) P. M., and 
continuing all day Tuesday, May 26, at 10.30 a. m., 2 
P.u,and7.#r.™ 

All State and local societies throughout New Eng- 
Jand are invited to send delegates, and all Woman 
Suffrage Political Clubs should be represented, in or- 
der to devise plans of work and elect officers for the 
ensuing year. 

The continued r-fural of our Legislatures and po- 





When he pays hie an- | 


litical parties to extend Equal Rights and Impartial | 
Buffrage to one-half of the citizens of New England, | 
after our faithful and repeated representations of Wo- | 


man’s claim, by petitions, public meetings and Leg- | 
islative hearings; and this, in defiance of a great and | 
growing public sentiment in our favor, makes it nec- 
eesary to urge our reform more vigorously and per- 
sistently than ever before upon the intellect and con- 
science of the American people. While Michigan 


and Iowa have just voted to submit Woman Suffrage 
to their male citizens, let it not be said that New 
Bngland lags behind. 
The names of speakers will be announced next 
week. JULIA WARD HOWE, Pres. 
LUCY STONE, Chairman Ex. Com. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN 
NEW YORK. 


For more than a quarter of a century the represen- 
tative women of this nation have held annual meet- 
ings, demanding the recognition of their rights as cit- 
isens of the United States. 

In halls of legislation and courts of justice, as well 
as in conventions, Woman's equality with Man in all 
¢ivil and political rights, privileges and immunities, 
has been debated and variously decided by popular 
opinion, statute law and judicial decree, without ar- 
riving at any permanent settlement of the question. 
And until the world learns that there should be but 
one code of laws and morals for Man and Woman, 
this question never can be settled. But the discussion 
has roused Woman herself to new thought and action, 
and kindled in her an enthusiasm that the best inter- 
ests of the nation demand should be wisely directed 
and controlled. 

The fact that women are already voting, holding of- 
fice and resisting taxation, that thousands are enroll 
ing in the Grange movement and Temperance crusade, 
that Woman Suffrage is to be voted upon in Michigan 
at the next election, should warn the government 
that the hour for its action has come. It must now 
determine whether Woman's transitien from slavery 
to freedom shall be through reformation or revolution, 
whether she shall be permitted to express her interest 
in national questions threugh law by the direct pow- 
er of the ballot, or outside of law by indirect and ir- 
responsible power; and thus, by a blind enthusiasm, 





sent a report, giving their grounds for opposing 

the extension of Suffrage to women. This is 
| also well for our cause. The objections, when 
| stated, can be the more readily refuted and 
| their weakness can be easily exposed. 


ponents make many converts to Woman Suf- 

frage by their speeches, and being desirous 

that friends and foes should be alike, put fairly 

upon record, we shall publish a verbatim re- 

port of the debate, when it comes up in the 

Senate, and have secured the aid of Mr. Yer- 
rington, known to many of our readers as the 

|author of the admirable phonographic re- 
ports of the Anti-Slavery Conventions which 

formerly graced the columns of the Liberator. 

We bope the Senate of Massachusetts will 

| sustain the Suffrage Committee and will vote 
| tosubmit the question to the people. The 
| Governor of Wyoming in his message, has 
| pronounced Woman Suffrage, after four years 
trial, to be “an unqualified success” in that 
| territory. The legislatures of lowa and Mich- 
igan have just voted tosubmit it to the people. 
It will certainly be a disgrace to the Common- 
wealth, if our legislators lag behind the ad- 


| vancing public sentiment of the civilized 
| world by refusing to allow the question to be 


submitted to the qualified voters of the State. 
H. B. B. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB OF HAVERHILL. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—Although the “Wo- 
man Suffrage Club” and its doings in Haver- 
hill,bave not been fully reported in the Jour- 
NAL, and although we have done nothing to 
immortalize ourselves, I rejoice that we are 
stillstrong in “the faith.” We have some 
members who will not be dismayed, and 
through their efforts Gen. Edward M. Lee, of 
Wyoming, visited Haverhill, aud delivered 
two very interesting lectures, April 28 and 
30. 
Those who listened to him on the first even- 
ing were desirous to have a second lecture, 
and a much larger audience was present. 
His eloquence and logic were very convincing, 
and even those who were determined never 
to believe in the odious theory of ““Woman’s 
Rights” were charmed by his fine elocution and 
pleasing manners,and doubtless believe “much 
learning hath made bim mad.”’ Some in the 
audience were almost tempted to start at once 
for that favored spot where the true republic 
is realized. 

The General’s second lecture was not lim- 
ited to Suffrage for Woman, but noble words 
were spoken for the Chinese, and the op- 
pressed and down-trodden, wherever found. 
The audience showed their appreciation by 
frequent cheering. On the whole, the Suf- 
fragists are quite satisfied, and would advise 


other Clubs to go and do likewise. 
Cc. M. L. 





plunge the nation into anarchy. 

For an earnest discussjon of the duty of the hour, 
we invite all persons interested in Woman's enfran- 
chisement, to meet in Irving Hall, New York, on the 
14th and J5th of May next. 

SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 
Tenafly, N. J. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 
INDIANA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 

The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Indiana 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held at Fort 
Wayne, Wednesday and Thursday, May 27 and 28, 
eommencing at 104. M. 

The growing iuterest in buman rights, and the spe- 
¢ial efforts that have been made during the past quar- 
er, in our sister States Ohio and Michigan, as well 
as the earnest discussion of the principles of equality 
before the law in various parts of our own State, all 
¢all for a large and enthusiastic meeting of the friends 
ef Woman Suffrage, and a full discussion of the prin 
@ples involved. 

Eminent speakers are expected from New York and 
Michigan. A large delegation of our home workers 
will also be present. We hope to make this the best 
meeting ever held in t he State. 

MRS. M. F. THOMAS, 


Chairman Ex. Com. 1. W. 8S. A. 
Richmond, Ind. 











SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 


There will be a Subscription Festival, again 
this year, during Anniversary week, for the 
double purpose of uniting the triends of Wo- 
man Suffrage in a social re-union, and of fur- 
nishing the Woman Suffrage Movement in 
New England with the pecuniary means of car- 
rying on the work. 

This Festival will take place in Boston on 
‘Wednesday evening, May 27, at Horticultural 
Hall. The ladies who have the matter in 
charge are about to issue a prospectus, which 
will appear in the Woman’s Journat next 
week. 

We hope that all the friends who attend the 
Annual Meeting May 25 and 26, will remain 
and attend the Festival, the following evening. 

L, 8. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


We are happy to announce that the Joint 
Special Committee on Woman Suffrage of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, to whom were re- 
ferred the petitions of more than 6000 citizens 
of Massachusetts asking for Woman Suffrage, 
and of about 1000 opposing it, have agreed 
{7 to 4) to report in the Senate a Joint Res- 
olution for a Constitutional Amendment es- 
tablishing Impartial Suffrage irrespective of 
sex. 

It is understood that the minority will pre- 





Haverhill, Mass. 

WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN CANADA. 

EpiToks JOURNAL:—Allow me to tell you 
of a very interesting and intelligent lady, Mrs. 
Jenny K. Trout, of Toronto, Canada, who has 
achieved a great success in passing the prelim- 
inary examination before the Canadian Medi- 
cal Council, which met April, 1874, she being 
the only lady ever having passed this Council. 

Mrs. Trout was born in Scotland, and came 
to Canada with her parents when seven years 
of age. She being a very close student, grad- 
uated in the “Woman’s Normal College,” of 
Toronto, in about one-half of the time usu- 
ally taken by students, and for five years after 
was a very successful teacher. Not long af- 
ter this, she married Edwin Trout, of Toronto, 
editor of the Monetary Times, &c. 

Mrs. Trout and another lady have taken 
one course of medical lectures in the Medical 
College of Toronto. They are the only wo- 
men ever admitted, and possibly will be the 
last, as the faculty have closed their doors 
against women. Since then, she has pursued 
her studies at the Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania, situated in Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Trout has the best wishes of her many 
friends for her future prosperity. 


ANSTICE JERAULD. 
East Canada. 





SEPARATE PRISON FOR WOMEN IN 
INDIANA. 


EDITORS JOURNAL: — As the subject of 
separate prisons for women is claiming the 
attention of friends of reform in various places, 
and has been recommended by your Governor 
to the attention of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, a few facts with regard to our Indiana 
State Prison for women may be interesting to 
your readers, 

For several years the friends of the measure 
agitated the question of a separate prison for 
women, in different parts of Indiana, circulat- 
ing petitions, and presenting them to the 
Legislature. They thus secured appropri- 
ations for the building, and an act of the Leg- 
islature establishing the prison. But the 
building remained unfinished until the last 
session of the Legislature. After much op- 
position, appropriations have been made to 
complete the fine brick structure, which now 
contains the women’s prison, and the girls re- 
formatory. 

The Institution is situated in the Eastern 
suburbs of Indianapolis. The location is pleas- 
ant and healthy, the large field attached will 








Having learned by experience that our op- | 


make beautiful grounds when improved. The | girl, and of others in similar circumstances, 

building is sufficient to accommodate two | if they had been incarcerated in a common 
hundred convicts. It is heated with a furnace, | 
| and is provided with laundry, sewing apart 


| ment, chapel, school rooms, et. 


This prison was formally opened September | 
12, 1873. On the 8th of Uctober, women pris- | 


_oners were brought from the old State Prison 


at Jeffersonville. One woman, a prisoner for | 
life, has served nineteen years. Nineteen wo- 
men, in all, were brought tothe prison. Sev- | 
eral of them had been kept in irons and their | 


| clanking chains were chilling to humanity to | 


look upon. The matron, who accompanied | 
them, assured the Superintendent that she | 
would have to keep them in irons, as she could 
not do anything with them. But the irons 


| were removed, and a few days ago, when I 


| 


visited the prison, the Superintendent told 
me she had not had occasion to punish any of 


| them more than to lock them in their rooms 


afew times. There is but one dark cell in 
the prison and that has never been used. 

The law of kindness is the rule by which 
these women are governed. They are taught 


| to feel that though convicts, they are women 


still, and not lost to self-respect. The cells 
each have a window. The iron bars are 
painted white, which gives a cheerful appear- 
ance. A neat white bed, comfortable chair, 
stand, etc., is provided for each convict, and 
as you pass along the clean, light, airy halls, 
seeing the doors open, every one who is able 
to work employed in se wing or something else 
useful, you forget, for the time being, that 
these women are doomed to imprisonment 
for crimes they have committed. 

As is usual with this class of persons, many 
of the women have been accustomed to the 
use of tobacco; but they are required to re- 
frain from it while in prison. Some of them 
demur very strongly, but have to yield to the 
rules of the institution in the matter, and in 
this way, also, their imprisonment may be of 
real use to them in after life. 

Two of the three State visitors appointed by 
the Governorare women ; Sarah Smith,the Su- 
perintendent, is an elderly lady, well suited for 
the place. The inmates receive moral and re- 
ligious instruetion from the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and others. 

Connected with the prison, and yet entirely 
separated by its walls, is the Reformatory for 
girls. All girls under fifteen years of age are 
admitted, whose parents or guardians fail to 
protect them, and leave them exposed to the 
danger of being raised to vicious habits, upon 
due proof being made to the Judge of the 
Court, in the county in which they reside, 
that such girls are thus exposed, and without 
prospect of education. They are sent to the 
“State Reformatory” until they are eighteen 
years of age, and no distinction is made on 
account of color. The county, which sends 
them, pays one-half the expense, and the 
State the other half. These girls are in school 
four hours a day, under good teachers, are al3o 
taught the various household duties and to 
cane-seat chairs, so that, when they leave the 
institution, they are educated and prepared 
for self-support. Already fifty girls have been 
sent from different parts of the State, seven of 
them colored, and are receiving instruction 
and care instead of the street education that 
was before alone open to them. 

Who can calculate the influence for good 
that will grow out of this “Home” that In- 
diana has prepared for her friendless girls? It 
is to be hoped that many such “Homes” may 
be provided for neglected girls, and that the 
sources of corruption in afterlife may thus be 
curtailed. Years ago, such institutions were 
opened for destitute boys, and it is an evidence 
of progress in the right direction that people 
are recognizing their duty to a similar class of 
girls. We predict the most satisfactory results 
from labor in this new field of the moral vine- 
yard. 

Three years and a half ago, Wayne County, 
Indiana, established a separate prison for wo- 
men. The city of Richmond also has a separ- 
ate prison for female convicts. Both of these 
are under the supervision of the Board of 
Managers of the Home for Friendless Women. 
In both cases the convicts are controlled en- 
tirely by women. 

At the time the prison was opened, a young 
girl, who had always borne a good reputation, 
and who had no immediate friends to protect 
her, was brought before the authorities ac- 
cused of burglary. Judge Holland, seeing her 
friendless condition, conferred with Mrs. Da- 
vis, (now President of the Board of Managers) 
and some other ladies, urging them to go to 
the Court, and ask for the establishment of 
the separate prison. He thought the case in 
point could be brought to bear favorably. 
The humane intentions of the Judge were 
carried into effect, the matter was legalized, 
and she was committed to the Woman’s 
prison for two years. She was handed over to 
the custody of the ladies, who took her to the 
prison. She served her time out with credit 
to the institution and great benefit to herself 
was obedient and useful, and no one who sees 
that fine looking young woman sitting in 
church, of which she is now a member, would 
think that she had been aconvict in prison 
fortwo years. Wecan hardly conceive how 
much good may be wrought in such cases, 
until we reflect what would in all haman 














probability bave been the fate of this young 


prison with criminals of every grade. If per- 
sons interested in humanitarian work would 
concentrate their efforts in such manner as 
shall secure to girls who are cast on the cold 
charities of the world, moral and intelligent 
surroundings ané@ good education, and when 
women are to be tried and punished for the 
violation of laws (which they have had no 
voice in making) see to it that they are not 
confined in jails, with abandoned criminals, 
and subject to all the outrages of such com- 
panionship, much permanent good ma~ be ac- 
complished. Many hnman souls may be saved 


| from disgrace and ruin. 


The management of the girls that may be 
sent to the Reformatory requires the posses- 
sion of a calmconsciousness of right, witha 
desire for their good alone, on the part of 
those engaged in the work. But, in after 
years, when these girls shall come forth, in- 
telligent young women, prepared to take their 
places in the daties of life, no one will feel as 
if the burdens they had borne in rescuing 
them from impending danger had been too 
grievious, or the time misspent. 

Very truly, 
Mary F. Tuomas, M. D. 

Richmond, Ind. 





EQUAL RIGHTS IN MAINE. 


In Searsport, Me., a woman has been elect- 
ed one of the two School Superintendents of 
the town. The following advertisement ap- 
pears in the local newspaper. 

SEARSPORT SCHOOL NOTICE, 

The Superintending School Committee of 
Searsport will meet to examine Teachers at 
the Town Library, April 17 and May 1, at one 
o’clock P. M. 

Detia A, Curtis, § 8. S. Com. of 
Joun Nicuots, Searsport. 

Teachers will be expected to discountenance 
the use of tobacco and intoxicating liquors, 
and to use their best endeavors to impress on 
the minds of the children and youth commit- 
ted to their care and instruction, a proper un- 
derstanding of the evil tendency of such hab- 
its; and no teacher need apply for a certificate 
to teach in this town, the ensuing year, who 
uses either. De ia A, Curtis. 


Searsport, 





SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE IN KANSAS. 


EpiTors JoURNAL:— Temperance, which 
seems to be the prevailing question of the day, 
was brought into prominence some two 
months ago, in this place, by the organization 
of the “Salina Temperance Union.” The ob- 
ject was to prevent the issuing of any more 
licenses to dramshops. Five were already in 
full blast here. 

In this State, in cities of the third class,to 
which Salina belongs, licenses may be granted 
on a petition of a majority of the male and 
female residents over twenty-one years of age. 
At our recent city election two tickets were 
placed in the field, “License,” and “Anti-Li- 
cense.” About thirty of our most respectable 
and intelligent ladies turned out on election 
day, and labored hard, the entire day, for the 
Temperance ticket. The license ticket, how- 
ever, prevailed by a small majority. Now, 
both parties are straining every nerve; one 
to secure, the other to prevent a majority 
from signing a petition for license. Temper- 
ance meetings are* held every week. Great 
excitement prevails. The women are thor- 
oughly organized, and working like beavers to 
destroy the whiskey traffic, with good pros- 
pects of success, 

The question of Woman Suffrage enters 
largely into this agitation. Several of the best 
speakers of Western Kansas openly advocate 
its necessity, among whom in this locality are 
numbered Col. Samuel Wood, Col. H. Logan, 
Prof. Bishop, Rev. W. B. Cary and many 
others. Great and rapid changes are going 
on, favoring Universal Suffrage; many openly 
declaring that the nation’s safety lies in the 
political advancement of Woman. 

When the question is again left to the peo- 
ple of Kansas so to amend our State Constitu- 
tion as to remove the political disabilities of 
Woman, it will be carried by a handsome 
majority. So mote it be. A. GRANGER, 

Salina, Kansas, 





WOMEN IN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 


There are ninety-five ladies in Michigan 
University, distributed through the different 
departments, as follows : 

LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


Sophomores. 
Freshmen 
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(The above is prepared from the catalogue 
and must be nearly if not quite correct. ) 
Miss Nancy M. Hill, of the Medical Class, 
graduating in March, will settle in Dubuque, 
Iowa ; and Mrs. T. S. Lawrence in Emporia, 

Kansas. 

Jane M. Slocum, of the Law Class, will re- 
sume her situation as teacher of Metaphysics 
and Science of Government, in Howland Col- 


| lege, at Union Springs, New York. Mary p. 

| Stockbridge, the other member of the Lay 
Class, will remain in Ann Arbor to study ap. 
other year. M. 


| SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE IN ILLINOIs. 


EprTors JOURNAL:—I have been a reader 
| of your paper one year, and can say that my 
views are very much enlarged on the question 
of Woman Suffrage. 

My idea of “Woman’s Rights,’’ as it is term - 

ed, was formerly about as crude and selfish, 
| as we often hear expressed in these words, “[ 
have all the rights I want.’’ Such was my ig. 
norance of the real wants of my sex. Now, I 
I want a voice in every moral and political 
question of the day, and do not want to be 
the nonentity I have been in the past, no voice 
in anything in particular that relates to the 
well-being of society. 

It is election day in this town, and the 
question is “License,” or ‘“Anti-License,”’ 
As Isit at my window, writing, I have a ful) 
view of the “sovereigns” of the land, as they 
go up with full powers of citizenship to cast 
their vote both for their own and for the other 
half of the town. Beautifully represented wa 
are (the other half)! Some of the sovereigns 
aforesaid, go to the polls with about as much 
lager, or something stronger, as they can wel! 
navigate with, or under. There is not much 
doubt as to how the election will go. It will 
go, as it has gone for several years, for license, 

I have resolved, if I join any Crusading ex- 
pedition, it will not be one to the saloons. 
But it will be to the Legislatures cf the State, 
or the Common Council of the town, where 
State and Municipal laws are enacted. It 
would be humiliation, indeed, to me, to go in 
the attitude of a beggar, praying, beseeching 
the liquor sellers—for what? For “‘inalien- 
able rights.” I believe in beginning at head- 
quarters, and notin attacking the enemy in 
the rear. 

Long before I ever saw, or heard of the 
WomaAn’s JUORNAL, I felt that Woman did 
not occupy the place she should, under this Re- 
publican form of government, where the gov- 
ernment rests “on the consent of the govern- 
ed.” But it took circumstances and opposi- 
tion to develop the dormant elements within 
me, to become a zealous defender of the cause, 
wherever Ican. Coming to this State, some 
seventeen years ago, from New York, and liv- 
ing in rather an out-of-the-way place, witk- 
out railroad communication until within five 
years, I have never had the pleasure of hear- 
ing any of the advoc&tes of Woman Suffrage, 
except Miss Phebe Couzins of St. Louis, a 
gifted and noble lady, who has delivered three 
lectures in this town. The subject is about 
as unpopular here in this county, as anywhere 
outside the Orient. Lectures are never well 
supported here, but out of curiosity, because 
she was a woman, Miss Couzins drew a full 
house at her first lecture. As one man said, 
he went ‘“‘To see what sort of a critter she 
was.” He probably thought she had a mous- 
tache and a cloven foot. Her arguments 
were clear and forcible, in favor of Suffrage; 
but they could not receive such a message 
from the hands of a woman. 

Oh! the terrible apathy of women them- 
selves. They cling to the fetters that bind 
them. When will Woman emerge from this 
darkness, and from these false ideas of “Wo- 
man’s sphere,” into the light and liberty of 
the Gospel of freedom aud emancipation? 

Mrs. Lizziz Lone 

Barry Pike Co., Illinois. 








CIRCULATE THE JOURNAL. 


Eprrors Woman’s Journat :—I believe all 
your.subscribers have a lively interest in the 
success of your cause; and that a large num: 
ber would cheerfully help forward the move 
ment in Michigan and Iowa by sending theit 
papers by post to any friend, resident in those 
States, or to strangers, if they knew whom to 
address. 

I have myself obtained the addresses of four 
families (one in Iowa and three in Michiga®) 
and purpose sending a paper to each, every 
month, until after the vote is taken. 

Were even one hundred others to do the same 
your JouRNAL would be read at least once & 
month for six months, in four hundred family 
circles and many would be induced to sub- 
scribe who are now indifferent and all would 
help on by discussion a cause that only needs 
ventilation. 

I have about one hundred back numbers of 
the Woman’s Journat, which I shall similar 
ly dispose of. Let me suggest thatit may be 
well for you to invite the assistance of you 
subscribers in the same way by a standing # 
ticle in your Journat and to offer to send 
them addresses if desired. 

Such addresses would be readily furnished 
by Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone of Kalamazoo, and 
by Mrs. Catharine A. F. Stebbins of Detroit, 
and by the Michigan State Woman’s Suffrag? 
Association, and by the lowa Woman Sufirag? 
Association. 

I think a cheap edition of the “‘Subjection of 
Woman,” bound in flexible covers as @ tract 
or published in an extra Woman's JouR™s” 
would meet with ready sale at cost price 0v¢? 
the land. The great name of its author would 
be a sufficient recommendation. 
Respectfully, etc. 
945 O Street, Washington, D. C. 


H, W. dB 
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CO-EDUCATION—MORE WITNESSES. 


At the reunion of the Alumni of Coloy Uni- | 
versity,held last week in this city, Dr. Robbins, | 
the President of the institution, said that al- 
though he was a heretic in regard to Co-educa- 
tion when he went to the University, he be- | 
gan to perceive that the tone of the College | 
had been improved by the presence of Woman: | 

Attorney General Drummond of the class of | 
1846, said ‘“‘He had never bad so much hope in 
the institution as at the present time. The 
experiment of the co-education of the sexes 
was now going on at Waterville. For many 
reasons he most ardently desired its success. 


that time. We want to know how much it 
will be safe to lay out. We can carry on a 
great, and probably successful warfare, if 
only have the sinews of war. 














NOTES AND NEWS. 


One of the largest land owners in California 
is a lady who owns 173,065 acres. 

A religious scct is announced in St. Louis 
which compels women to cut off their hair. 

Of 1061 persons incarcerated in the Boston 
city prison, last month, only 248 were women. 

Out of a panel of one hundred intelligent 


He believed the government of the college | jurors in Scranton, Penn., only twenty-one 
would be found to be easier and that young | could write their own names. 


men would sooner become men.” In spite of 
numerous counter theories, the practice every 
where justifies itself. 


MICHIGAN PRESS ON SUFFRAGE. 


Next week we hope to publish full particu- 
lars of the important Annual meeting of the 
Michigan Woman Suffrage Association, which 
took place on the 6th and 7th inst, to inaugu- 
rate asystematic canvass of the State. Mean- 
while we continue our brief quotations from 
some of the friendly newspapers of that State. 

The Ypsilanti Commercial says : 

A gentleman asked us, a day or two since, 
“How came you to favor Woman’s Suffrage ?” 
Our reply was this, Our mother, in early life, 
imbued us with the idea. An ardent anti-slav- 
ery, temperance woman, she longed to see the 
day when the enfranchised women of this coun- 
try could rise in the might of their moral pow- 
er, and vote down these monstrous evils. Now 
in Heaven, we have no doubt she looks down 
approvingly upon our efforts to endow the wo- 
men of our State with that mighty power for 
the nation’s good, the ballot. 

The Grand Haven Herald says: 

The Grand Rapids Kagle man has been taking 
a dismal view of the Woman Suffrage question. 
He has a vivid imagination of caudle lectures, 
and Madam Grundy, and has succeeded in 
working himself into a condition of fear, threat- 
ening to drive domestic peace from every 
hearth-stone in the State should we place in 
the hands of women the right to vote. This 
is aterrible position to place an able bodied 
man in, and we extend to him our sympathy. 
After reading his article on domestic happiness 
we cannot but think him wholly unacquainted 
with the business. We place him in the cate- 
gory with the Judge who asked the woman if 
she executed the instrument without fear or 
compulsion from her husband; to whom she 
replied: Fear! Compulsion! He compel me! 
You don’t know me Judge. 


The Midland 7%mes says: 

The advocates of Woman Suffrage are pre- 
paring for an active canvas of the State this 
summer, and the friends of the measure we 
think will be found more numerous than is 
generally supposed. In various localities where 
no organization had previously been effected, 
steps are now being taken to organize county 
societies. If the friends of the measure desire 
to be represented at the meeting at Lansing, 
they must organize at once, as the State Con- 
vention is to be held next week Thursday. 

The Niles Democrat jocosely says: 

“C. C. Allison, of the Cassopolis Democrat, 
comes out in favor of the Woman Suffrage 
clause in the new Constitution of this State. 
Chris wants a wife, which fact renders fur- 
ther explanation unnecessary.” 


Whereupon the Cassopolis Democrat replies 
as follows: 


If, as the Anti-Woman Suffragists claim, a 
majority of women are opposed to the meas- 
ure, we do not see clearly how advocating it 
would increase our chances matrimonially. 
If we ever should marry, we hope to secure a 
wife who is as intelligent as the three million 
plantation darkies, the freshly naturalized for- 
eigners or the untutored aborigines who sus- 
tains no tribal relations. Men who are mar- 
ried, and whose wives fall below these classes 
in fitness to cast the ballot intelligently, may 
have a sort of an excuse for opposing the 
measure. We trust brotner Horn is not thus 
situated, but as he has not yet put himself on 
record, we are unable to tell. 


The Ypsilanti Commercial notes the fact that 
the Mayor of that city is an ardent Suftragist, 
and says: 


We are glad to record the fact, for it shows 
that his heart is not only right on a single is- 
sue, but in all that pertains to the political or 
moral interests ot our country. He has be- 
come convinced that the future weal of the 
nation depends upon the sanctifying and puri- 
fying influence of women’s votes and presence 
at the polls. 

The intelligent women of this country de- 
mand the ballot. Should a false sentimental- 
ism, on the one hand, and the lowest degrada- 
tion, the most debasing pursuits, the scrapings 
of God’s creation on the other, unite in shut- 
ting them out ? 

rom now until our last issue prior to the 
election next fall, we shall labor with all our 
ey pen = ey: to rang to the moth 

» Wives, sisters, and daughters of our noble 
State the tight of Suffrage, to place them on 
an equality with their fathers, husbands, broth- 
ers and sons. Woman’s Suffrage is surely 
coming. Why may not Michigan have the 
honor of being the first State to adopt it ? 

Dr. J. A. B. Stone, of Kalamazoo, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion, writes as follows in regard to the Con- 
vention : 


There are three subjects, to which we wish 
to call attention in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Michigan State Woman’s Suf. 
frage Association at Lansing, May'6th, to or- 
ganize a canvass of the State. 

First—Be sure to be present yourself, and 
induce as many as possible to be present also. 
We want it should be a mass meeting. 

Second—Be prepared at that meeting tu re- 

rt the names of as many active and efficient 

aborers in the cause in each county and town- 
ship as possible, for future correspondence and 
Co-operation in the campaign. 

Third—Please take up a subscription in your 
own vicinity for paying lecturers and other ex- 
Penses incident. to the campaiga, and report at 





The addresses of Mrs. W. T. Hazard and 
Rev. Bishop Bowman of St. Louis, appear this 
week and deserve attentive perusal. 


Miriam Phillips Blagden, wife of Rev. G. W. 
Blagden of Boston and sister of Wendell 
Phillips, died last week at the age of 68. 


The women crusaders at Portland, Or., who 
were sentenced to pay a fine of $5 each, 
are actually serving out their time in jail. 


Madame Maria Louisa Durand has been so 
successfully received at the Scala that she will 
be engaged for the next carnival season. 


Celia Thaxter’s fine poem, entitled ‘The 
White Rover,” which we published last week, 
appeared originally in the Atlantic Monthly 
for May. ° 


The marriage license of Thomas Jefferson, the 
will of George Washington, and the will of Kos- 
ciusko have been placed in the Virginia State 
Library. 

An Indiana woman has put 9424 patches into 
two quilts, but her husband says the effect of 
her work has been to transform her into a 
cross-patch. 

Nearly all the Methodist ministers who lis- 
tened to a lecture from Mrs. Brigham Young, 
No. 19, at Boston, the other day, offered her 
the use of their pulpits. 


Miss Mattie Fogg, a Boston lady who has 
been studying music at Milan, made her debut 
on the 26th of December last, having been en- 
gaged for three operas. . 


The woman, Mary Connolly, charged with 
ill-treating the little girl Mary Ellen, was, last 
week, convicted of assault and battery, and sen- 
tenced to one year in the penitentiary. 


“The women on Mill street, in Westfield, 
Mass., have presented a petition to the select- 
men for a gravel sidewalk the whole length of 
their street.” When they become voters their 
petitions will be heeded. 


A Kansas judge believes a man and his wife 
to be one. He has therefore decided they are 
both entitled to admission to “shows” ona 
ticket which says ‘‘admit one.” 


The Chicago Times advocates the substitu- 
tion of women for men at the railroad ticket 
offices, on the ground that more attention and 
politeness would be shown to the traveler. 


“Our own Constitution is now a near ap- 
proach to the Declaration of Independence,” 
says a Massachusetts editor. Notso! thecon- 
sent of more than half of the governed is still 
denied. 


Governor Booth, of California, vetoed twen- 
ty-five bills that were passed hastily in the 
closing hours of the Legislature. He did not 
write messages, but simply deposited the bills 
in the waste basket. 

Mrs. Tracy Cutler, President of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association,has been danger- 
ously ill in Paris, but is now convalescen*, An 
interesting letter, just received from her, will 
appear next week. 


The address on“Work in Relation to the 
Home,” given before the New England Wo- 
men’s Club, will be published in weekly in- 
stallments, to be followed by other numbers 
of the series on “Sex and Work.” 


“The late widow of Col. Frederick W. Lin- 
coln, of Canton, Mass., is reported to have be- 
queathed $200,000 to the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital.” Have women doctors permis- 
sion to study in this hospital ? 


Emily Ruggles of Reading, Mass., has en- 
gaged in the real-estate business with great 
success. Her sale of lots (which is advertised 
in our paper this week) offers great advan- 
tages to the public, and ought to attract many 
buyers. 


- The Boston alumni of Colby University 
(Waterville, Me.,) had their annual dinner at 
Young’s hotel on Friday evening, and their 
wives were present for the firsttime. Colby is 
one of the Universities that admit women,there 
being now five in the institution. 


Any person wishing for an excellent likeness 
of Charles Sumner—taken from life— may 
leave their “orders” with J. W. Black, 173 
Washington Street. Orders will be filled in 
the order of theirreception. The price s: 


76 cents, and orders may be left at our office 
if desired 


The results of the Women’s Temperance 
Movement, thus far, give the following figures : 
Thirty-seven cities and towns entirely freed 
from the liquor traffic; 1761 liquor saloons in 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois closed; and 800 
liquor sellers not only reformed but hopefully 
converted. 
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Nine counties in Iowa have lady superinten- | men of the present age ; and several European | a third reading. The debate turned upon the 


dents of schools, viz: Adair, Calhoun, Cerro, 
We | Gordo, Clinton, Floyd, Henry, Marshal, Mo- | feeble they were ; whereupon the Greeley (Col.) the auditors shall be women. Mr. Codman of 
| Tribune replies 


| nona and Washington. All right. Let the best 
| man—or woman—have the place. It is only 
| Massachusetts that esteems its women unfit 
for such a position. 


} said to have committed suicide through re- 
morse at having scolded their wives. It is to 
be hoped that Massachusetts men will not go 
and do likewise; the small fraction of the 
married population that would remain, would 
not be worth mentioning. 


A lady who sent two car-loads of stock from 
Wilton, Iowa, to Chicago, received from the 
Agent of the Chicago, Rock Island and Paci- 
fic Railway at Wilton a shipper’s pass. The 
general freight agent now asks the agent to 
make good the lady’s fare, as under no cir- 
cumstances is a woman entitled to a shipper’s 
pass. 

The “Society for the Support of Girls,” at 
Vienna has published its seventh annual re- 
port. The results of that society are very en- 
couraging, as it has succeeded in enabling 
girls to secure a living as teachers, telegraph- 
ists, milliners, governesses, etc. The society 
has 903 members, and 170 girls have received 
its benefits. 

A divorce was recently granted to a wife, in 
a neighboring State, for the cause that her 
husband ate, drank and slept, as usual, under 
the same roof with her, for six weeks, without 
once speaking to her during all that time; and 
the Judge, in entering the decree, remarked 
that such a display of sullen temper was as 
ridiculous as it was offensive. 


In Cashmere 100,000 persons are employed 
in the shawl manufacture. The weavers are 
all men, most of the spinners women. A 
female spinner earns about seventy-five cents 
a month. The weaving of a shawl of ordin- 
ary pattern occupies three weavers for three 
months, the more elaborate and costly, from 
twelve to fifteen months, 


A college entertainment well deserving men- 
tion was given by the Vassar girls on Wednes- 
day, April 29, in honor ot the 82d anniversary 
of the birthday of Matthew Vassar, founder of 
the college. The New York Graphic sent a 
reporter up to take pictures of the girls and 
scenes at Vassar, but the authorities found out 
what he was up to and turned him off. 


Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford desires correspon- 
dents to address her at No. 5 Westcott Place, 
Summit Avenue, Jersey City Hights, to which 
place also letters may be sent for Miss Ellen 
E. Miles, same address. Mrs. Hanaford’s 
church ison Summit Avenue, near Library 
Hall, and easy of access by cars from Jersey 
City ferry. Services morning and evening. 

The question of ‘‘sex in education” is being 
discussed in England, with an interest as great 
as it has awakened here. Dr. Maudsley con- 
tributes to the Fortnightly Review a paper tak- 
ing a view substantially like Dr. Clarke’s, and 
is replied to in the forthcoming number of the 
same magazine by Dr. Anderson, one of the 
women, we believe, who was elected last year, 
upon the school board of London. 

A large number of the foremost ladies of 
Rockport, N. Y., instituted the Temperance 
crusade in that village recently. While vis- 
iting one saloon a crowd gathered and so in- 
sulted the ladies and jostled them about that 
they were obliged to give up the undertaking. 
Some of them took refuge in a bakery, and 
carriages had to be sent for before they could 
get home. There is evidently need of reform, 
in more ways than one, in that village. 


At the late Executive Session of the Mich- 
igan State Senate, Governor Bagley nomi- 
nated Emma B. Dewey of Barry County for 
Notary Public, and she was promptly confirm- 
ed. This is the second instance of such ap- 
pointment within several years, As women 
have shown excellent capacity to manage post- 
offices, there can be no doubt of their fitness 
for the easy routine duty of a Notary Public, 
the wiseacres of the Supreme Court of Mas- 
sachusetts to the contrary, notwithstanding. 


“Fettered for Life,” by Lillie Devereaux 
Blake, is a story which, whatever else may be 
thought of it, is not wanting in interest. Its 
theme is the “Subjection of Women ;” its mor- 
al is that women should have the ballot. The 
revolting scenes of the brutality and cruelty 
of men, the policemen would probably be less 
disposed to pronounce impossible or even ex- 
aggerated, than would the village pastor. 
That the abuses here yividly depicted ought 
to be cured is certain.—Chicago Advance. 


Professor Fawcett gives symptoms of an in- 
tention to imitate the late Mr. Mill in public 
demonstration of his matrimonial felicity. In 
the preface to the fourth edition of his “Manual 
of Political Economy,” just published, he says : 
“In preparing this edition I have derived the 
most valuable assistance from my wife, who in 
applying herself to the work has shown the 
greatest care and assiduity. I have also to 
thank her for having suggested many improve- 
ments, and she has also pointed out many de- 
fects which had previously escaped my notice.” 

A writer in the Woman’s JOURNAL recently 
undertook to prove that our grandmothers were 
as weak, as subject to headache and disease, 
and that they grew as quickly old, as the wo- 





writers were quoted to show how delicate and 


| This is poor reasoning, for the writers quot. 

ed, saw and spoke only of fashionable women 
| living in cities, who of course were delicate. 
| Women living in the country and on farms, 


the peasant class, and were not thought worthy 
| of mention.” 
At Antioch College, Ohio, a lady has been 
recently elected to occupy the chair of Mathe- 
poe in that institution; and German and 
French are taught by a lady in the State Uni- 
| versity of Missouri. It is said that in these 
| institutions there are no more competent and 


successful instructors than these ladies, eith- 


| er in regard to inspiring zeal and enthusiasm, 
or maintaining the proper discipline of the 
| class-room. Both of them, after pursuing 
extensive courses of study at home, went to 
Europe in order to qualify themselves under 
| the most celebrated teachers of the world for 


their positions. 


On the 28th ult. a Woman's Suffrage Aasso- 
ciation was organized at Grand Rapids. Judge 
S. L. Withey was elected President; Mayor 
Pierce, Mayor-elect Houseman, C.C.Comstock, 
Rev. Jas. Ballard, D. Darwin Huges, James 
Miller and William Thorn, were chosen Vice - 
Presidents; Rev. Richmond Fish, Secretary . 
Harvey J. Hollister, ‘Treasurer ; Senator M 8S. 
Crosby, Chairman of Executive Committee. 
Luce’s Hall was filled with one of the most in- 
telligent audiences ever assembled in Grand 
Rapids. Ten delegates were appointed by 
the Chairman to attend the State Woman Suf- 
frage Convention at Lansing, May 6th. 


A Mrs. Anna Porter of Johnsonville, Mich., 
married or thought she married one Geo. 
Wetherby on the 8th inst., Henry Wise acting 
as Justice of the Peace, Geo. Squiers and his 
wife present as witnesses. The ceremony was 
duly performed by said justice. After a few 
hours of married felicity Mrs. Squiers informed 
the late Mrs. Porter that the affair was a sham, 
that Mr. Wise was no justice; whereupon 
Mrs. Porter, Wetherby, entered complaint be- 
fore Prosecutor Lowing, who believing that 
great injustice had been done to Mrs. Porter 
caused a warrant to be issued by Recorder 
Pagelson. The parties were arrested by Sher- 
iff Woltman and lodged in jail. 


The Portland (Me.) Transcript speaks very 
highly of the lady physicians resident there, 
and says: “Those who may wish to consult a 
woman physician, well qualified and experi- 
enced in her profession, cannot do better than 
by calling on Mrs. E. M. Babb, whose card 
they will find in another column. She is agrad- 
uate of the Woman Medical College, Philadel- 
phia, and is a lady of culture and refinement 
and every way worthy of recognition and en- 
couragement. Boston supports seventy-five 
women physicians, and there is ample room in 
Portland forthe two ladies now practicing 
here. Mrs. Babb attends exclusively to the 
diseases of women and children.” 





The farewell address delivered recently by 
Mrs. 8. R. A. Dolley, M. D., before the Wo- 
man’s Medical College of Philadelphia, is 
marked by unusual intellectual ability. Its 
spirit is catholic, and will be ennobling to we- 
men in any vocation. Mrs. Dolley was one 
among the first of the women who studied 
and graduated in medicine in America. Since 
that time she has been’ engaged in an exten- 
sive and laborious practice, gaining experi- 
ence, mental vigor, learning, breadth and po- 
sition with each succeeding year. She has il- 
lustrated in her life every precept enforced in 
herlecture. Indeed its value is enhanced by 
the fact that it is largely a reflex of herown 
character and experience. 


Public opinion in regard to women speaking 
in meeting has undergone a great change. 
Some twenty years since, Rev. F. S. Smith, 
the Baptist poet, author of “My Native Land,” 
“Sister thou art mild and lovely,” etc., was pas- 
tor of a church at Newton, Mass. Duringa re- 
vival, some of the sisters, contrary to all previ- 
ous practice, became so much awakened as to 
venture to pray and even to speak in meeting. 
The women were generally horrified at the 
boldness of these few. It was too much for the 
pastor. It exceeded his sense of propriety, and 
finally, after having stood the thing as long as 
he could, announced that there would be afe- 
male meeting at the parsonage, where “all the 
geese wishing to cackle could have full oppor- 
tunity of doing so.” 

In the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, last week, the bill for the better relief 
of the poor, in the new draft, was considered, 
and Mr. Jones of Boston objected to it on the 
ground that it is an unjust discrimination 
against women ; also the bill to authorize the 
New England Female Medical College and the 
trustees of Boston University to unite, the 
Committee on the Judiciary reporting that the 
bill ought to pass, was discussed, Mr. Mason 
of Plymouth explaining that his Committee 
opposed the bill because they thought that the 


] 


amendment providing that all the officers bus 


Boston thought that it was possible that men 
might be better as auditors. Mr. Jones of 
Boston had no objection to permitting men to 
act as auditors. Mr, Stearns of Boston pre 


Two Parisians, a mason and a banker, are who were the real grandmothers, belonged to *eted amendments providing that all but au- 


ditors, treasurer and steward sha'l be women, 
and these offices to be filled by women, if ap- 
pointed by the Governor and Council. Mr. 
Codman stated that he favored a reformatory 
prison for women, but did not believe in pre- 
venting the appointment of men for certain 
positions in its management. Numerous amend. 
ments were adopted, which materially changed 
the duties and sex of the officials, and, upon 
motioa of Mr. Kimball of Boston, the bill was 
passed over, so that the bill, as amended, could 
be printed before further action upon it, 


While the Indian Appropriation Bill was ua- 
der consideration in the House last week, Judge 
Poland of Vermont had been selected by the 
Speaker as Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole. Having occasion to leave the chair, 
Judge Poland called Mr. Rainey, colored mem.- 
ber from South Carolina, to preside. This is 
| the first instance in the history of the Govern- 
| ment where a colored man has occupied the 

Speaker's chair in the House of Representa- 

tives, and was the occasion of considerable re- 
| mark among members. Representatives from 
the South on the Democratic side, especial 
ex Confederates, were a good deal amused, 

and expressed their hearty satisfaction at the 
manner in which Mr. Rainey presided. Old 
anti-slavery members in the House found oc- 
cusion to comment upon the incident by refer- 
ring to the fact that the chair had been occu- 
pied by distinguished Southerners like Henry 
Clay, Howell Cobb, James L. Orr and Lyman 
Boyd. The ice having been broken, itis prob- 
able that, hereafter, colored members of the 
House will be called upon more frequently to 
occupy the chair in the Committee of the 
Whole on other occasions when the Speaker 
vacates it. 


How long will it be before a woman is called 
upon to preside over Congress? 





A beautiful male infant, aged five months, 
was found yesterday in a basket in Twenty- 
fourth St., New York City. The clothing of 
the child was of very fine material, and elabor- 
ately worked. On one of the slips was the 
name “Compton House.” Pinned to the child’s 
dress was a note reading as follows: “This 
child is of no mean birth, is a native American, 
of Protestant parentage. It is urgently re- 
quested that he be not adopted by any one, as 
the mother wishes, after a suitable time, to find 
him and raise him asher son. She has applied 
to nearly all the charitable institutions, and 
been refused. She also applied f r work, but 
has been unable to obtain it because the child 
was with her. Her only resource was to beg, 
but she knew if she could get rid of the child 
she could obtain employment. She has deter- 
mined to do this, trusting to Providence, and 
praying that the child may be cared for. It 
was born on Nov. 23, 1873.” The letter was 
stained with tears. The infant was entrusted 
to the Matron at Police Headquarters. 








BUSINESS NOTICES, 


Colds and Coughs.—Sudden changes of weath- 
er are sources ot Pulmonary and Bronchial affections. 
Take at once “Brown's Bronchial Troches,”’ let the 
Cold, Cough, or Irritation of the Throat be ever so 
slight. 19—It 


For Moth Patches, Freckles 


AND TAN, ask your Druggist for Perry’s Moth and 
iFreckle Lotion, which is harmless, and in every case 
nfallible. Or for his Improved Comepone and 
Prup_e Remepy, the great Skin Mepiorne for Pim- 
ples, Black Heads or Fleshiworms. Or consult B. C. 
PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 49 Bond Sts, 
New York. ‘ 16—12t 


Costiveness is nggravated by the use of 
strong purgatives. The only rational treatment is 
some gentle laxative and tonic like Dr. HARRISON’s 
PERISTALTIO LozeNGes. These never weaken, but 
gradually restore nature. They remove Oppression, 
Dizziness, Headache, and every form of Indigestion; 
also the only proper remedy for Piles, either bleeding 
or otherwise. Trial box 30 cts. Large box 60 cts. 
Mailed free for this last price. 

DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BALSAM, 
a splendid cure for Coughs, Hoarseness, and all 
Throat and Lung complaints. For sale by E. S. Har- 
rison & Co., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Temple, 
Boston, and by all Druggists. lgy—4t 











Boy’s Boots AnD SHoEgs, 
Boy’s CLOTHING, 
Boy’s Hats AnD CAPs, 
Boy’s FurmisHiNG Goons, 
Complete Outfit for Boys. 

All goods warranted to be as represented. Fixed 
prices, ard no deviation. 

FENNO’S 
Washington and Beach Streets. 

Eicut Hunprep Fancy Waists, for boys from $ 
to 10 years of age, New York styles, price $1.50 each, 
at FENNO’S, 

Corner of Washington and Beach Streets. 
19—1t 
, rices.—Previous 
My LD. Roy A ustomery, for cash 
aA rolls Printed Berlins at 25 cts. Always before 


sold for 374 cts. 
100 rolls Extra Superfine for $1.00. Never before 


ld for less than $1 50. 
ooo rts Kidderminster at 75 cts. Market value 
#'50 rolls new styles Ingrain for 50 cts. Price every~ 
where is 75 cts. 





Supreme Court was the proper power to act 
upon the question. The bill was passed to its 
third reading, with the understanding that it 
would be amended so as to give the decision 
of the question to the Supreme Court. 





women has been discussed upon its passage to 


The bill relating to the reformatory prison for | under value. 


S ‘apestries for $1.25. Always sold for $1.62: 
Gn ony Japan Mattings at the cargo auction 


Pro00 English Crumbeloths, with borders, at half 
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POETRY. 


THE COLORADO INDIAN. 
* As atale that ia told, 
ny " tH 


In June, al) naked to the sun, 


He reamed, and leaped, and joyed, and raid 
“Ob! never ehall delight be done 
Blood runs forever fast and rea.’ 
December saw him wan and bent, 
With icy fagots on his arm 
In wild beasts’ skins he shivering went 
To pile up fires to keep him warm 
Next year's ewift June, December came | 
Nor warmth nor chill to him they gave: 
June and December are the same 
When suns and enows lie on a grave. | 
Inde pendent 


A CHILD OF EARTH. | 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON 


| 
epage } 

J wandered long beside the alien waters, } 
For cummer suns were warm, and winds were dead— | 
Fields fair as hope were stretching on before me, | 


Forbidden paths were pleasant to my tread. | 


From boughs that hung between me and the heavens | 
I gathered Summer fruitage red and gold 
For me the idle singers sang of pleasure; | 


My days went by like stories that are told, 


On my rose tree grew roses for my plucking, . 
As red as love, or pale as tender pain— 
I found no thorns to vex me in my garlands; 
Each day was good, and nothing bloomed in vain. | 


Sometimes I danced, as in a dream, to music, i 


And kept quick time with many flying fret, | 
And some one prai<ed me in the music’s pauses, 
And very young was life, and love was sweet. 


How could I listen to the low voice calling — | 
“Come hither, leave thy masic, and thy mirth?” | 
How could I stop to hear of far-off Heaven ?— 
I lived, and loved, and was a child of earth. 
Then came a hand and took away my treasures, 
Dimmed my fine go!d, and cut my rose-tree down, 
Changed my dance music into mournful measures, 
Quenched the bright day, and turned my green 
fields brown. 
Till, walking lonely through the empty p!aces 
Where love ard I no more kept holiday, 
My sad eyes, growing wonted to the darkneas, 
Beheld a new light shining far away; 


And I could bear my hopes should lie around me 
Dead like my roses, fallen before their time, 

For well I knew some tender Spring would raise them 
To brighter blossoming in that far clime, 


Where shines the light of an unending morning, 
Where fair things bloom, but never any die; 

And the glad rose of a celestial dawning 
Flushes the heavenly hights, eternally. 

— Victoria Magazine. 


- —_———_ — -_—<— 


INCOMPLETENESS. 
BY A. F. W. 
A sweet, familiar twitter in the air, 
A bluebird on the wing; 
A smell of grasses rank—of maiden-hair, 
Of damp wood-fern and moss, up-springing, where 





First steps the coming spring. 

The squirrel, sunning on his native tree, 
A gladsome frolic tries: 

4 raven irom his ark, the scouting bee 

In search of wild wind-flowers upon the lea, 
Slow-wingéd, onward flies. 

The mother ewes upon the brown hill-side 
Their tender lambkins lead; 

Or on more sheltered knolls lie down beside 

Some dancing brook, its voice and wave untied, 
And now from fetters freed. 

The willow by the water-course hangs out 





Her golden-tasseled fringe; 

Reddens the maple-bough; the hedges sprout, 

Unbound from winter guards; shrubs look about 
And show a greenish tinge. 

‘Mid patchwork bright of turf and melting snows, 
Hepaticas appear,— 

Brave forest babes,—their starry eyes unclose, 

Their downy hoods slip off, each fair face shows 
Earth's “‘resurrexit”’ here. 


Above these joys, what sadness chokes my speech, 
And stays the tearful breath? 
Vain longings for one voice mine ne’er can reach, 
One gentle heart, Love had no need to teach 
The mystery of Death. 
Oh, thou life-giving Death! a lovely store 
Thou gatherest to thy breast; 
Returning safe what thou withdrew’st before, 
The same sweet blossoms for earth’s emerald floor, 
After their winter rest. 


But my child-blossom, with returning spring, 
Ne’er comes my heart to greet; 
Lonely and grieved—oh, angel, spread thy wing, 
Bear me afar where her sweet matins ring, 
At the Redeemer’s feet! 
Springfield Republican. 





KATY, 


A STORY OF KITCHEN, CAMP-MEETING AND 
CONVENT. 


Not the Katie of the poems. This was plain 
Katy—a spare and sallow woman, the mis- 
tress of the kitchen in my early housekeep- 
ing. 

I came from a distant city to take posses- 
sion of my new house, weary and with a lit- 
tle heart-sinking at the thought of its very 
newness, and its want of the associations that 
warm a “building intoa home. We rounded 
the curve of wildwood, and caught a glimpse 
of the front balcony. There, high on a wood- 
en chair, tiptoed, her long, thin wrapper trail- 
ing down her lank form, and bare, bony arms 
stretching up, ’mid a little chaos of sponge, 
and suds, and dripping window panes, stood 
Katy. Tired and faint, I crossed the thres- 
hold. The tall exclamation point descended 
from her pedestal, introduced herself as the 
new servant, and received me. I was sur- 
prised. There was a grace and suppleness in 
the gaunt form; the air ofa lady in the menial 
guise; and*the eyes, black, brilliant and un- 














faded wkens of what must once have been 
beauty, possibly queenliness. I looked, and 
the query arose—whose house is this to be, 
yours or mine? 

And that was my Katy, the help, the in- 
cubus; the companion, the dread; the pity, 
the admiration; the heathen ground, the ro- 
mance of the next eleven months of my life. 


She initiated me into the luxury of having | 


servants under me. It was a rough experience. 
My trunk was not put away in the storeroom 
before I trod on a torpedo. Then we each 
drew back, tostudy the other, and modify our 
expectations. In her need, and in my need, 


| we must not part, and where two are resolved 


they will keep the peace, it can be done. 
Thanksgiving, close at hand, showed her a 
good cook; but how I longed for strength, 
that I might “pervade” that kitchen. Mrs. 
Stowe’s Dinab, with her occasional ‘‘clarin’ 


| up times,” could scarce show more languid 
| disregard of orderliness. Poor Katy! with a 


life weariness upon her! “But I was ambi- 


| tious once,’’ she said, “and my servants didn’t 


dare to leave a broom out of place, But am- 


| bition is all vanity!” 


I wish I could have seen Katy in her youth, 


| and freshness, and beauty when, with her new 
toilets, she dazzled the village folk of Pfalz, 
| asshe bade them good-by for that wonder- 


land, America. “You'll get a husband right 
away, and a good one,” they said. And she 
did get one, to her cost. But she was silent 


| on that history, only saying to me: 


“If Lever marry again it will be toan Amer- 
ican. They are good to their wives.” ' 

But of Katy’s story I learned nothing then. 
There were weeks when a gentle nurse came 
and went in my darkened room, and I was 
finding within its four little walls an undream- 
ed-of breadth of life and joy, and a sympathy 
in that happy Christmas time with the glad 
Bethlehem mother. Outside, Katy reigned 
and served, and in my almost hallowed nest, I 
did not dream that she suffered. Proud as 
well as poor, how could I know that her wrap- 
per was almost her only garment, or that her 
heart was breaking for its longing to spend the 
time searching through the near city, peering 
into young faces for the blooming girl she had 
been so proud to call her own. 

“My daughter, my Jeanie! She was such a 
pretty one, and only fourteen years old. If 
she is dead, she is with the Virgin, for she 
never did no sins. Oh! you don’t know how 
I felt when you were so happy in here at 
Christmas, and I was in my little bedroom 
praying to the Virgin to show me my Jeanie.” 

Little by little, a few facts of Katy’s story 
came out, as her reticence occasionally gave 
way. I wish my memory could reproduce the 
quaint vividness of the semi-German setting. 
There was a time when, proud and happy,she 
had known a home-life in Milwaukee, and an 
absording love to her baby daughter. There 
was another picture, at alittle Wisconsin port 
farther North, of herself in three rented 
rooms, with cholera corpses on every floor of 
the tenement, and even the aged wretches in 
the barn creeping into her own rooms, to die. 
Herself, moneyless and starving, fleeing the 
house and sitting, her baby in her arms, on 
the pier, to see the Northern-going boat draw 
nigh. The passengers stepped ashore, and, 
all at once, a friendly voice was speaking to 
her. An old employer, shunning the pesti- 
lence in Chicago, was taking his family to 
Mackinac. He asked her to go and serve 
them. She went, and found food, and com- 
fort, and safety. And so there came about 
what she had seen in a vision; for at times 
Katy took on a kind of weirdness, and had 
dreams that came to pass. 

Another glimpse of her life—‘I had two 
houses and I kept boarders, had servants and 
beautiful furniture. But it was not right. One 
night, as I was sleeping, I sawin the sky a 
man away up in the clouds, who said to me, 
‘Reach up your hand and I will draw you up.’ 
He continued saying it and, when I waked, I 
kept thinking, ‘Reach up your hand and I will 
draw you up.’ And I saw that it was not 
right, what I was doing, and I got rid of 
my houses and furniture. I left my little 
daughter to board in Milwaukee, where she 
would be brought up mannerly, and my 
Jeanie, I found a home for her with my rich 
brothers in Springfield. And then I took my 
money and went South, to find something to 
do by the war. But”—It wasa story of heed- 
lessness and improvidence. I knew Katy well 
enough to understand that no money could 
stay by her long. “I was poor then, and I 
came back to Chicago and went out toservice. 
I was trying to be better, and I was getting 
worse and worse off. I went to Milwaulzee, 
but I did not write many letters, and my 
Jeanie did not know thatI had gone. She 
quarreled with her uncles. They let her go 
to strangers and from there she slipped away 
with another girl and came to Chicago, for 
my Jeanie wanted to find her mother.” 

It was only after some months that Katy 
learned the fact. Poor mother! She went to 
Springfield. No clue. Backto Chicago. No 
trace. Up and down through its asylums, 
schools, intelligence offices; besieging Com- 
mittees and Christian Associations; hurrying 
from one institution to another, scanning 
every inmate with persistent eagerness, going 
out from each with the same disappointed 





' conquered, they looked out of place in the | heart-sickness, meanwhile earning her daily 


| bread by general housework, and supporting 

| her Milwaukee daughter with the scant wages 
that her broken health could gain. 

| Thus she was living when she came to me. 
Two years had passed since her daughter’s 
disappearance. But every day when she could 


be spared, the search for which she lived was 


| renewed. 
It was a good morning’s work for the whole 
family to get Katy started for Chicago. The 
spiritless evolutions in the kitchen would 
begin to grow animated as train-time ap- 
proached. And, while all were urging her de- 
| parture and promising to do her work, she 
| would suddenly be seized with ‘‘the lust of 
| finishing,” and never till the latest moment 
would she emerge in a flurry from her room. 
| Then, catching the offered ticket, with unpin- 
, ned shawl, and floating black veil, she would 
| disappear in a fluttering run down the drive. 
Katy, strange mixture that she was, half 
' grotesque, half weird and wholly engrossing 
| as a character-study, had dashes of mother- 
| love and tenderness that were almost fierce. 
Even her good sense, like her rages, appeared 
in flashes and gusts. She was by turns the 
entertainment and the terror of my life. Every 
now and then there would be an unaccount- 
able outbreak. More than once it culminated 
in an abrupt disappearance of some days. On 
one occasion, when my husband was absent 
and myself too feeble to stay out of my room, 
inflamed by some trifle, she rushed away. I 
heard the outer door slam, and saw nothing of 
her from Saturday noon till Tuesday morn- 
ing. How she lived, or where she spent the 
time, I never knew, but in her gentle after- 
mood, she told me she had not been out of the 
house; and sundry tokens in the pantry and 
mysterious foot-falls at night corroborated the 
story. It may seem strange that I kept such 
adomestic. Itis true I could scarcely live 
with her, but I could not welldo without her. 
Though her freaks wore upon me, I felta kind 
of fascination in both the romance and the re- 
ligion of her life. 

Katy had been with me two or three 
months when there came at last the crisis of 
her search. She had had another of her fore- 
telling dreams, and had told it to the nurse. 
There was a house, broad and high, there was 
a portress who admitted her, a parlor within 
with great, holy pictures all round the walls, 
—a lady that had come and retired, and an- 
other, statelier lady that followed, and, at last, 
her daughter coming in and throwing her 
arms around her mother sitting there beneath 
a picture of Christ on the cross, All this, 
even to the least detail, was vividly pictured 
on her mind. 

Well, the time went on, and the search. 
We scanned her face at each return. “I have 
looked through every institution in the city. 
Your Protestant ones let me see everybody in 
them, but in the Catholic asylums they would 
not show me one of the girls, Yours be the 
best.”’ At last, as she came home one eve- 
ning, we observed an unusual gleam of light 
inher eye. The whole day through she had 
given to the old, fruitless search, and was sad- 
ly turning her steps homeward. At the cor- 
ner of Clark and Washington Streets, she saw 
an organ-grinder, “‘a soldier mit one leg,” she 
said. “I thoughtif I did give him something, 
God would show me where my daughter was.”’ 
All she had, aten-cent scrip, was immediately 
in his hand. A few blocks farther on, shiver- 
ing and slipping in the winter twilight, she 
came to the slope of the Wells Street Bridge. 
Across the way stood two policemen. “I have 
never asked the police,’ she thought; “‘it will 
do no harm to try;” andin amomentshe was 
telling them her story. ‘I give you five dollar 
if you find my daughter.” 

It was a great sum for Katy to offer. 

“I know where your daughter is,’’ said one 
of the men. “It was something more than 
two years ago, wasn’t it?” 

“Ta.” 

“Well, about that time, I remember now, I 
found two girls from the country, in the street. 
It was near dusk, and they were crying. 
They did notknow where to go. One of them 
said she was looking for her mother. That 
was her, no doubt. Come next week, Tues- 
day, to the Central Station, and I will show 
you how to find her, but I don’t want your 
five dollars.” 

Katy went, and found the policeman as he 
had directed, and learned from him the street, 
and number of a convent on the North Side, 
to which he had taken the girl on that night 
two years before. She was not long in finding 
the street. Asshe approached the number, 
there was the identical building of her dream. 
The portress, who opened the door, called 
another nun tospeak with her. In the recep- 
tion-room a third of higher grade came to ex- 
amine her errand, the face and figure of each 
the exact counterpart of those printed in her 
memory by that strange night-picture. One 
and all said, “There is no such girl here. You 
are mistaken.” The mother knew better. She 
looked around. The very pictures of her vision 
hung on the walls, and over her head the éru- 
cifixion rose as she had seen it in that dream. 
The Virgin, she was sure, had not verified so 
much of the foretelling, to leave her disap- 
pointed at last. Katy, the dauntless, stood 
and said: 

“My daughter is here. You know she is, and 








! 


| 
| 
’ 


I know she is. You have given her another | as I prayed when I wanted my daughter. God 


name, but I must see her.” 
There was long waiting and silence. The 


| will hear such praying if it ain’t to the Vir. 


mother sat quivering and expectant under | 


that picture; a slight rustle in the hall caught 


| her strained ears, low voices outside, and then 








her daughter rushed in, and clung and nestled 
in her mother’s almost frantic embrace. It 
must have been a wild scene. Katy went over 
it the next day when she came into my bed- 
room in my nurse’s absence. It was a piece 
of consummate acting, and, while I lay, faint 
with intense sympathy in her story, she threw 
herself into every attitude, now scanning the 
building with head thrown back, now question- 
ing eagerly, now listening, now on her knees 
with eyes and long arms thrown upward, now 
angry, now springing with such a look of love 
in her eyes, and throwing her arms right 
around the empty air, and pressing them, 
crossed, to her bosom, as though her daughter 
were in very truth within them. 

“We met there, right under God,” said Katy, 
lifting up her streaming eyes as if the holy 
picture were again before her mental vision. 
“My Jeanie! she is holy, for she has been all 
this time with the holy nuns; she never went 
outside of the walls from that night she went 
in. Last Christmas while I was so wretched, 
praying in my little room to the Virgin, there 
was my daugbter all dressed in white, taking 
her first communicant.” Katy was exultant 
and grateful. “They have taught her to sew, 
and now she may stay and sew till she has 
paid them for all they have done for her.” Our 
joy matchedhers. But the query would come, 
“Why could not those good nuns have helped 
the forlorn daughter to find her mother, in- 
stead of burying her at once under another 
name, and keeping her there sewing two years 
for them?” But I said nothing of that to 
Katy. 

“They told me to bring things for her to 
wear. How can 1?” 

Yet she did, and was soon again at the con- 
vent door. But there were to be ng more 
parlor receptions, nor embraces for her aching 
arms. 

“They took my things, but Lent had com- 
menced and they told me that’ Jennie must 
not be disturbed in her holy meditations. I 
did not see her, and I must not go again till 
after Lent. It is a long time, but they do 
right to make my daughter holy.’’ How ea- 
gerly she hastened to her as soon as the glad 
Easter Sabbath was over! Butshecame back 
troubled, and, of course, in that housekeeping, 
whose horrors I have not revealed, her per- 
turbation was wreaked on me. 

“What isit, Katy, didn’t you see Jeanie?” 

“Yes, she sat behind a latticed grating. A 
nun beside her, and another nuu sat by me, 
and, when I came away, they opened a little 
square window in the lattice, and I put my 
lips through and kissed her. But that is not 
whatI mind so much. They mean to keep 
her. I am not so young as I was. I shall 
want to live with my Jeanie. We can man- 
age together to support ourselves. But they 
tell me if I want her, I must pay her board. 
Six dollars a week fortwo years. Sixdollars! 
They knowI couldn’t! She has sewed for 
them all the time. Won’t they count that for 
anything?” 

The months went on, and Katy fancied her 
daugbter looked sad and constrained as she 
sat primly behind the lattice by the watching 
nun. But to the question, “Are you happy ?”’ 
would come the same “Yes, ma’am.” These 
occasional visits were the joy of Katy’s life, 
anticipated beforehand, and lived on after- 
wards; and a lingering tenderness was always 
in the tone in which she said ““My Jeanie.” 

But while this story of Katy and her daugh- 
ter was going on, she was passing through a 
soul-history that grew directly out of it. All 
winter long, as I could not attend church, I 
had begged hertogo. ‘Wherever you choose, 
Katy, only go tochurch somewhere.” Butno 
—so when the spring dawned and I felt 
stronger, I handed her the baby and went, 
thinking that now I might heve every Sabbath 
morning myself. I returned refreshed, and 
thanking her as I took back my charge, I 
heard her say, “I go myself next Sunday.” 
Half vexed, half amused that she would even 
go to church, to be rid of touching my dar- 
ling, I said, ‘‘Very well, Katy, we will take 
turns Sabbath mornings, and you shall have 
all the Sabbath afternoons and evenings if you 
will attend church.” But her morning found 
her much more ready for a nap in her room 
than for church-going. I had almost to force 
her at last, and my motive was nothing better 
than pure vexation at the loss of my own 
church privilege. She went out with snap- 
ping, angry flings and shoulder twitches, and 
I saw no more of her that day. Often after- 
wards she made me ashamed, thanking me for 
that morning scene. “You were good, you 
made me go to church. I thought I might 
rest, but you made me go.” 

But where did Katy go? Wandering in 
search of the Catholic church to which I could 
not direct her (and which I afterwards learned 
was closed), she heard the sound of German 
singing, and followed into a little Methodist 
meeting of her own people. They welcomed 
the stranger, had her to their own homes, 
took her to the woman’s prayer-meeting in the 
afternoon. 


“The women prayed with their hearts, just 





gin.”’ 

And she went continually. Their demog- 
strative ways suited her passionate nature. 
She knew nothing of the Bible. They read i¢ 
to her, and told her of a change of heart. 
“But that,” she told me, “I felt before, only I 
did not know about it, or that anybody else 
ever felt so. Now God has given me my 
daughter, I believein him. I wanted to see 
ifhe would do that.” In trath I think God 
did change her heart, down in the depths of 
her blindness, as the little seed is touched in 
the dark ground. And, just as it goes swell. 
ingand pushing, perhaps downward at first, 
but turning upward and reaching toward the 
sun that called it, till it is drawn out into the 
light and upper air; so Katy had tried to reach 
up her hand to “The Man in the Clouds,” and 
God, tearing her former self all to pieces, had 
given her something to pray for. She had 
prayed to the best of her Catholic knowledge. 
And, now that Jesus was shown to her,she 
seized upon him, and though she declared, “I 
am a Catholic all the same,” I noted that her 
talk was of the Saviour and of the Holy Spirit. 
Repentance and faith, she seemed to know 
what they meant as soon as told. And nowI 
recall the fact that in unpacking a box of 
books, I had thrown out a little German tract. 
Not stopping even to glance at its title as it 
lay on the floor, I said, ‘“Take that to Katy.” 
It proved to be afew words about the Holy 
Spirit and the new birth. She read it till it 
was worn to fragments, and its very scraps 
were precious to heras bank notes. Ofcourse, 
when I learned that, a German Pilgrim’s 
Progress and Testament were not long in find- 
ing their way to her room. She fastened on 
these with the avidity of a hungry soul, and 
no knight-errant was ever so taken to a lady’s 
heart as was Bunyan’s Pilgrim to hers. 

It was atime of special zeal in that little 
German church. There was a ‘mission,’ (I 
think they called it), which took Katy’s time 
for two or three days, and they were getting 
ready for a camp-meeting. 

Katy’s earnestness was not uniform, how- 
ever. One Sabbath she found her way to 
another church, with English service. She 
returned in ecstasy. 

“It was justlike the Catholic! All the cere- 
monies just like it! and oh! the minister, he 
was like a priest, and he had such holy ways, 
and parted his hairin the middle! I am go- 
ing there all the time, it was such a beautiful 
house, and there were only a very few there. 
Don’t you think I ought to help the smallest 
congregation? They need it most.” 

But before camp-meeting time, she was back 
to the Methodists. 

“These people,” she told me, “have got 
something that I have not. They have got 
their sign. They know just when they hada 
new heart, and they have all had some sign to 
tell just the minute. They all got so happy, 
all at once, and saw such things, and shouted 
and sang! I never had no such sign, but I 
am praying for it, and the church are praying 
for me to get it. I feel just as they do every 
other way. I love Godand Christ, and pray 
and try to be good, and I love all Christian 
people, even the niggers. But I haven’t got 
my sign. I want to go to Springfield just as 
quick as I can, for my brother there, we don’t 
be no good friends, we don’t speak to each 
other for some years, but I must tell him this 
about a new heart. He never heard of it. 
They never told usin ourchurch. Priests are 
holy, but my brother had bad luck with his 
priests. One cheated him out of his money, 
one had abad woman to keep house, and one” 
(but I forget his special sin) “my brother is 
wicked now, and hates all priests and all re- 
ligion. I must speak tohim. And my other 
brother’s widow, her heart is broken for her 
husband. andshe is angry at God. I know 
she would not be so angry if I could tell her 
this that I know about anew heart. I willgo 
to her.” 

Camp-meeting time approached. I gave 
her leave of absence, for she wanted her sign, 
and one dripping April sunrise, she was gone, 
and my water-proof and traveling basket, too. 
She “did not want to disturb me to ask for 
them.” 

The rain drizzled, the ground was spongy- 
The fifth day, the sun broke through the thick 
clouds, and with its reappearance came Katy- 
—mud-be-draggled and forlorn in appearance, 
exultant and ecstatic in heart, but with 20 
voice to tell us what she was burning to let us 
know. 

“You have taken a terrible cold, Katy, in 
these rains.” 

“No,” she whispered with a great effort, 
“it was the shouting that took my voice away. 
I’ve got my sign! I was the best of all of 
’em. How I prayed, and how they prayed 
forme! There were a dozen of us, and oné 
was anigger. We knelt side by side,and God 
saw him first, and he sprang up and shouted, 
and then God gave all the rest their sign and 
not me; and I kept praying at the front in 
all the meetings, and, when there was 00 
meeting, I was off in the woods on my knees. 
They told me the trouble was that I had on 
my bonnet and that veil, and so God could 
not see me for my pride.” (Katy had an ait 
that gave a little style even to that shabby 
black bonnet). “So I left my bonnet in the 
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tent and went bare-headed. The last even- | bill of vast importance. 


ing came, I was no better. They kept their 
meeting late. I was all dark. Tbey adjourn- 
ed. I would not go off from that bit of ground | 
where I was kneeling. It was almost mid- 
night when my sign came. But it did come. 
I jumped away up in the air, you never saw 
how high, and I shouted and sung for a whole | 
hour. I was the last, but I was the best of 
the whole. And yet,” she said, "I don’t feel 
no different from what I did before. They 
told me I should feel different. I don’t; but 
I have got my sign.” 

‘Katy carried her antipodal character into 
her religion. 

“Now I must do all things that are right. | 
I am a Catholic and pray to the Virgin just 





| this to be a false assertion. 


as I used to do, and I must go to confessional. 


I haven’t been there for years.” And to the 


confessional she went. | 


Poor Katy! how troubled she was after 
that. It took all her money for one thing. 
But it took all her joy beside. She went 
about silent and dreary. It was only by de- 
grees that her confidence in her Protestant 
friends returned, but it did come back and 
she manifestly grew in the right way. Often 
she was docile as a chiid, and, with baby in 
my lap, I would sit by the hour, answering 
her eager soul questions while she pursued 
her work. It was a new sensation to have a 
veritable heathen mind in one’s own house- 
bold and to watch its unfolding; to be telling 
a grown woman the commonest Bible truths 
and stories that are so familiar they seem to 
have been born with one. 

And now that Katy was, as far as we could 
see, converted, it may be thought that our 
household arrangements ran smoothly, and 
joy and peace made an Eden of our home. 
But it must not be forgotten where Katy 
started from. I thinkit must have been from 
the very farther side of the City df Destruc- 
tion, and she had many a weary day’s jour- 
ney, under heavenly guidance, before she 
could reach the starting point of those trained 
under Bible light. Still, though ignorant and 
willful, moody and gusty, I could see, day by 
day, that the Christian in her was gaining 
ground. Once in the midst of a storm of pas- 
sion came the remorseful exclamation, “I was 
praying in my bedroom this morning that I 
might not get angry to-day,and here I am an- 

” ‘ 

But between my great, hearty baby and the 
housekeeping regime, I was failing; and it 
became a serious question whether her com- 
plete sanctification would be in my day or not. 
My friends took me away at last, and thus 
ended that episode in my life. 

The winter passed, and the spring. One 
perfect June morning Katy reappeared, and 
the tall, lithe figure beside her, with its gen- 
tle dignity, its rose-tinted cheeks, and those 
wonderfully lustrous eyes,—ah! it was Katy’s 
How the proud moth- 
er’s face glowed as she introduced “my Jean- 
ie.” How glad was the greeting on all sides. 
Our Katy’s manner had not altered much. 
She was the same mistress of all she surveyed. 
The old spirit in which she used to declare 
that she could speak her mind to the Queen 
herself, was still unquenched. But the daugh- 
ter! She would sit in motionless silence till 
addressed, then rise with a respectful look in 
the brilliant eyes that had not yet learned 
their power, and remain standing till ber an- 
swer was given, a manner she had learned of 
the nuns. 

“But, Katy, how did you get her away at 
last ?”’ 

“Oh, the winter was hard, people were sick 
and died, and the institution was too full. 
They had to sleep on the floors. I kept tell- 
ing them I wanted my daughter, and they 
said at last that on my next visit I might ask 
her if she wanted to go. I did, and she an- 
swered, ‘Yes, mother,I want to live with you.’ 
Then I had to wait again, for they said, ‘The 
clothes she has on are ours, you must bring 
her everything to wear.’ Sol wentaway. I 
bought her shoes, [ took clothing from my 
own person. [ goteverything but the dress. 
I could not get that. Then I went back with 
my bundle and told them. They found an 
old dress and put on her, and so she came 
away, and now we live with each other.”’ 

They had found a place at service together 
on Michigan Avenue, and now, in the deli- 
cious fragrance and beauty of that day in 
June, they walked-away down that same path 
where I had so often seen Katy Springing with 
desperate haste in the bare winter of that 
dreary search; and departedsto enjoy their re- 
anited lives.— Advance. 





THE MANAGEMENT OF THE INSANE. 


We have been asked to publish the follow- 
ing appeal to the members of the Legislature 
in behalf of the measure now under consider- 
ation in committee, giving the Board of State 
Charities certain powers over the managers of 
the insane asylums of the State, for the bene- 
fit and protection of the inmates of such insti- 
tutions : 

AN APPEAL 
To the Members of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
in behalf of the Insane. 

Honorasie Genttemen: The bill for the 
protection of the insane in our asylums, which 
gives the inmates a chance of appeal to the 


| 
| 





bers of your committee, to whom this bill has 
been referred, have asserted that there are no 
evils in the insane asylums of Massachusetts, 
and therefore this protective law is not needed 
in this State. Honorable gentlemen, we know 
Evils do exist in 
Massachusetts asylums, and this remedy is 
needed. For example: In Allston, Mass., in 
1870, a mother (whose name we know) who 
had buried three children, stood over the 
fourth as he lay on his sick couch. She had 
lost confidence in the physician’s prescriptions, 
which had not saved the others, and she said: 
“This, my last boy, shall not take this medi- 
cine. I will nurse and doctor him myself.’’ 
Acting upon this idea, she refused to give 
the medicine and went earnestly to work in 
her own way. The indignant physician, thus 
thwarted by her persistency, pronounced her 
insane, and, as she stood wiping her son’s 
brow, two policemen suddenly entered, threw 
a shawl over her shoulders, seized her, and at- 
tempted to take heraway. The boy caught 
her by the hand, exclaiming, ‘You shall not 
have my mother! You shall not take away 
my mother!” He pulled his mother’s hand, 
the officers jerked her the other way, and, be- 
tween them, her wrist snapped. The boy, 
hearing the bones snap, released his hold, and 


| moaning, ‘Oh, my mother! my mother!” he 


| more, 





law and to correspond with their friends with- 


fell back on his pillow. He never saw her 
He soon died. The pale mother wept 
her strength away in the prison cells of Wor- 
cester Insane Asylum, uncomforted, unpitied, 
unknown and forgotten. She tried to write 
these facts to friends outside, but was met by 
the fiat of the superintendent: ‘‘You are not 
in a fit state to write.”” Thus the only avenue 
by which she could appeal for help outside was 
closed against her by the arbitrary will of the 
superintendent, leaving her no hope that jus- 
tice could ever be extended to her through any 
human tribunal. 

Lawmakers of this Republic! Willnot God 
hold you responsible for thus placing these 
afflicted ones outside the pale of justice and 
beyond the reach of the law? Your petition- 
ers claim that there should be an independent 
avenue ever kept open by means of which 
every inmate can appeal to an outside Board, 
independent of the superintendent. The above 
case is only a type of many others of which 
we have been personally cognizant. We have 
seen young and beautiful girls, sometimes 
sane, forced into these institutions by their 
unnatural guardians, and there left to become 
hopelessly insane, simply for the want of this 
just law to secure for them a fair investiga- 
tion. Can you, the legislators of the people, 
deny these incarcerated, helpless women this 
reasonable right of appeal from such brutali- 
ty? Or will you continue to trust fallible 
men with irresponsible power ? 

Asylum cruelties vary according to the tem- 
pers and wills of the attendants, and the bru- 
tal treatment that patients often receive from 
these attendants, furnishes just occasion for 
appeal to a protective power. In the men’s 
halls attendants sometimes rule by force of 
knuckles, iron billies, knockings down, stamp- 
ing with iron-nailed boot heeis, and by the use 
of mittens for the hands, so made that the 
blood often ceases flowing at the wrist, causing 
men to reel, faint and slowly die. We know 
of cases where these tortures have resulted in 
death, cases which, if tested by our laws, 
would be recognized as manslaughter. Wo- 
men attendants sometimes rule by pounding, 


jerking of the hair and ears, choking, strang- | 


ling under water, and, most cruel of all, the 
suffocation hy the close windings of a sheet 
about the head, strangling them until the 
gurgling in the throat precurses death. Jus- 
tice will hold Massachusetts responsible for 
these unnatural deaths in her insane asylums, 


when, after knowing these liabilities and ex- | 
posures, they refuse the remedy sought by this | 


humane brll. It is just and reasonable that 


patients should have an open avenue for ap- | 


peal to the laws through an independent Board. 
Mrs. Eveenra Sr. Jonn. 
Author of “Bella; or, The Cradle of Liberty.” 





WOMAN’S PRAYERS AND SUFFRAGE. 


Mark Twain, writing to the London Stand- 
ard of the prayer crusade, says : 


Would you consider the conduct of these | 


crusaders justifiable? I do—thoroughly jus- 
tifiable. They find themselves voiceless in the 
making of laws and the election of officers to ex- 
ecutethem. Born with brains, born in the coun- 
try, educated, having large interests at stake, 
they find their tongues tied and their hands 
fettered, while every ignorant whisky-drink- 
ing, foreign-born savage in the land may 
hold office, help to make the laws, degrade 
the dignity of the former, and break the latter 
at his own sweet will. They see their fathers, 
husbands, and brothers sit inanely at home and 
allow the scum of the country to assemble at 
the ‘primaries,’ name the candidates for office 
from their own vile ranks, and, unrebuked, 
elect them. They live in the midst of a coun- 
try where there is no end to the laws and no 
beginning to the execution of them. And 
when the laws, intended to protect their sons 
from destruction by intemperance, lie torpid 
and without sign of life, year after year, they 
recognize that here is a matter that interests 
them personally, a matter which comes straight 
home to them. And since they are allowed to 
lift no legal voice against the outrageous state 
of things they suffer underin this regard, I 
think it is no wonder that their patience has 
broken down at last, and they have tried to 

rsuade themselves that they are justifiable 
n breaking the law of trespass, when the laws 
that should make the trespass needless, are al- 
lowed by the voters to lie dead and inoperative. 
The present crusade, will, doubtless, do but 
little work against intemperance that will be 
really permanent, but it will do what is as 
much, or even more to the purpose, I think. 
I think it will suggest to more than one man 
that if women could vote they would vote on 
the side of morality, even if they did vote and 
speak rather frantically and furiously ; and it 
will also suggest that when the women once 
made up their minds that it was not good to 
have the all powerful “primaries” in the hands 
of loafers, thieves, and pernicious little politi- 
cians, they would not sit indolently at home, 
as their husbands and brothers do now, but 
would hoist their praying banners, take the 
field in foreé, pray the assembled political 
scum back to the holes and slums where they 
belong, and set up some candidates fit for de- 
cent human beings to vota for. I dearly want 
the women to be raised to the political altitude 
of the negro, the imported savage, and the par- 


out the censorship of the superintendent, is a | doned thief, and allowed to vote. It is our 


Some of the mem- | last chance, I think. The women will be vot- ' 


ing before long, and then if a demagogue can 
still continue to lord it in Congress; if the 
highest offices in the land can still continue to 
be occupied by perjurers and robbers; if an- 
other Congress like the Forty-Second, consist- 
ing of fifteen honest men and 206 of the other 
kind, can once more be created, it will at last 
be time, I fear, to give over trying to save the 
country by human means. and appeal to Prov- 
idence. Both the great parties have failed. I 
wish we might have a woman's party now, and 
see how that would work. I feel persuaded 
that in extending the suffrage to women, this 
country could lose absolutely nothing and might 
gain agreatdeal. Forthirty centuries history 


| moral fight, Woman is simply dauntless; and 
we all know, even with our eyes shut upon 
| Congress and our voters, that from the ey 
that Adam ate of the apple and told on Eve 
down to the present day, Man in a moral fight 


arrant coward. 
_——S- 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FROM GREAT 
BRITAIN. 





We have received from friends in England 
the following valuable documents, concerning 
the Rights of Women. 

1. The first and second Annual Report of 
the Woman Suffrage Committee of Great Brit- 
ain ( ?) containing facts relating to the ancient 
rights of women, and the history of the pass- 
ing of the Municipal Franchise Act of 1869, 

2. A table showing the number of men and 
women respectively in many towns of Great 
Britain with the proportion of women to men 
on the register, also the proportion of women 
to men who actually voted in the Municipal 
elections. It will be observed that in the 
large towns this population is about equal, and 
sometimes the proportion of women exceeds 
that of men. 

3. A number of Woman Suffrage journals, 
containing an account of an election under a 
Local Government Act in Barre, in which 
1000 women voted, and a report of a conver- 
sation in the House of Commons respecting 
the election of women on School Boards, and 
Local Boards of Education. 

4. A copy of Memorials {| Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Disraeli]. 

5. Mr. Disraeli’s reply. 

6. A copy of the “Municipal Franchise Act” 
of 1870. 

7. A copy of the “Interpretation Act,” com- 
monly called “Lord Brougham’s Act.” 

8. A copy of a Bill introduced in the last 
British Parliament by Mr. Jacob Bright “to 
remove the electoral disabilities of women.” 
The same bili will be brought in this month, 
by Mr. Forsyth. 

9. A part of the “Citizen’s Roll” of Man- 
chester, England, showing those who are en- 
titled to vote in Municipal and School Board 
elections in that city. 


——_—_—_—__ eee - 


A WOMAN AND A BALKY HORSE. 


BY GRACE WEBSTER HINSDALE. 


In front of a physician’s residence stood a 
buggy, a fine horse and acolored servant. The 
doctor had evidently had an urgent call and 
wanted to go—the horse, on the contrary, want- 
| ed to stop. Iwill not attempt to imagine what 
| the necessities of the case might have been ; I 

can think of a great many things which might 

appear to demand haste on the part of the doc- 
| tor, and an entire self-abnegation on the part of 
the horse; but my reader must be content with 
the fact that the animal of which I write was 
| almost human in his abominable selfishness, 
and wouldn’t budge! 

It was an occasion to stir and exasperate all 
the evil humors in the breasts of those two men. 
One expended his wrath in the nfost effective 
way he knew how, while he held the reins, the 
other indulged himself in an extravagant exer- 
cise of his Boots. In fact, they made “‘an ex- 
haustive statement of their opinion” to that 
balky animal in the most explicit language 
which they knew how to address to the brute ; 
still, that defiant horse maintained his indepen- 
dence of all coercion, and stood before the door 
waiting his own consent to depart. It would 
not come! The negro at the bridle and the doc- 
tor in the gig were in a pitiable, not to say ri- 
diculous, condition of dismay and discourage- 
ment. 

My sympathy was about equally divided be- 
tween the doctor and his patient and the horse ; 
for the irritated descendent of Ham, who used 
bis boots with such incessant and unmitigated 
severity, I felt no anxiety or tenderness..... 

With a proud consciousness of my ability to 
start the doctor on his errand and the horse on 
the road, I advanced to the edge of the side- 
walk and called out to the man who held that 
triumphant animal by the head. Down went 
his upraised foot, while, in as concise a manner 
as possible, I presented my views of the diffi- 
culty and its probable relief. 

I remarked (what the poor fellow already 
knew) that the horse was determined not to go; 
but then, after this apparently unnecessary in- 
troduction, I advised a prompt and absolute di- 
version of the animal from his present state of 
mind. I inquired if he had a string in his 
pocket ; fortunately he had just what was need- 
ed. ‘Now,’ I said, “wind that little cord pret- 
ty tightly round one of the horse’s ears, and, I 
think, the trouble for this time will be over.” 

With a curious expression, which I should 
enjoy seeing well represented on canvas, the 
man obeyed. What faith the doctor had I don’t 
know, but he lifted the reins invitingly, and 
without the slightest acknowledgment te me, 
drove down the avenue. The negro looked 
after him in utter amazement, once in a while 
turning to gaze at the woman who had ventur- 
ed a suggestion. The horse had a wide-awake 
expression about his ears and in his action, but 
behaved with all evidence of good-nature— 
his mind was diverted effectually, though not 
in a manner to frighten him or rouse his vicious 
| qualities. : 
| A grocer had stopped his cart to enjoy the 
| contest, and seeing the stubborn creature so 
| simply controlled, he jumped from his wagon, 
and coming close to me, exclaimed: ‘Well, I 
never saw the heat of that!’ “You can try it,” 
I said, “and very often you'll succeed ; if a 
horse balks, divert his mind from his determi- 
nation, Tying astringround his ear (and leav- 
ing it there, not pulling it) will set him think- 
ing about that, and he will forget that he meant 
to stand still all the afternoon!” 








| vis to Congress, 


has been iterating and reiterating that, in a | 


| has pretty uniformly shown himself to be an | 
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GOVERNOR TALBOTS ANTECEDENTS. ! 


Mr. Talbot is the sixth lieutenant-governor 
who has become acting-governor under the 
constitution, and the first who has been 
called upon to fill the place since 1835, when , 


'Samuel T. Armstrong filled the vacancy 


caused by the election of Governor John Da- 
The other lieutenant-gover- | 
nors who have become acting-governors, are | 


| Marcus Morton in 1824, Levi Lincoln in 1809, 
| Moses Gill in 1799, and Samuel Adams in 
| 1793. 


Samuel Adams was the only one of 
these who was elected governor the succeed- 
ing year, but Levi Lincoln and Mareus Mor- 

| ton were elected to the office several years 

after thus filling it. 


HUMOROUS. 


| A California paper, having obtained a new 
| subscriber, records the startling fact in a half- 
column article, headed: “Still Another! Our 
Course Endorsed by the People!" 

There is something very sensible in the im- 
ge remark of a young lady: “If our 





' 
| 
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gle when there was not a woman on earth, how 
criminally wrong are the old bachelors, with 
the world full of pretty girls!” 

The Paris, Ky., Gazette congratulates the 
rebel Gen, Hood upon the appearance ef his 
seventh child in five years. It is common to 
hear of people who have lived to see their sec- 
ond child Hood, but never, until the revelation 
of the Gazette, was the seventh ever heard of. 

A new burlesque, at the Strand Theater, 
London, makes the son of one of the charac- 
ters welcome his father to Paris, and ask him 
if he had a pleasant railway journey. “Oh, 
yes,” says the parent, “capital; we had a rail- 
way accident.” “Indeed! What was it?” says 
the son. ‘We arrived safely !’’ 

“A married man hearing that the eating of 
certain kinds of animal food would aid the 
same tissues of the human body, as, for in- 
stance, calves’ brains would nourish the eater’s 
brains, or beef’s liver the eater’s liver, immedi- 
ately gave strict orders at his family market 
that no mure tongue of any kind be sold to his 


faker thought it wrong for Adam to live sin- | jn good repair 
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DONT GO WEST. 


Superior Litth Farms Within 35 Miles 
ef Reston Ucatthy Lecation Ne Ague 
Perfect Tithe Pare Water-Lew 
Taxes— Nothing Objcetiona ble. 


ON THE BOSTON, HARTFORD & ERIE R. R. 


ONLY HALF A MILE FROM DEPOT 

ic: A farm of 2 acres, 3 in wood, balance 

~aablevel; good rich soll; keeps 2 cows and 
” 5 


horse; some choice fruit; 1) story house with 

rooms, paluted white with green blinds, granite un- 
derpinning, Barn 30x25, with cellar, Shop and car- 
riage house, 24018, The house ane could not be 
built for #2000 Was built by a carpenter for his own 
occupancy. High, healthy location, overlooking the 


neighboring villages A great bargain ls offered. 
Price only 81700. Apply to 
GEO. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


A SNUG HOME FOR 8500— At Bellingham. 
*h: cottage house, painted and papered, 3 rooms 
eaebon first door, attier untinisher Wood houte 
and shop. Ligh, healthy location, fine view; 1} acres 
land with pear and apple trees. Price only $600. 


Apply toGEO. H. CHAPIN, 44 Tremont Row, Boston, 


FORTY ACRE FARM.Only 8300dowa, 
fhe: mile from depot, 20 miles from Boston, 
S acres in wend: level land, free from 


stones; cuts $50 worth of hay in a season, Choice 


fruit, Snug cottage, painted white with green blinds, 
Barn 40x56, Carriage-houre, shed, 
&e. Good he Ithy location; fine neighbors. Price 


Only $1500, $300 cash, balance at 6 per cent interest, 
Apply to Gro, H. CHAVIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


AT FRANKLIN, 2&8 MILES FROM 

in tone excellent 7)-acre farm, 1) miles 
a from depot, Dean Academy, &c.; 30 acres 

in wood; balance level and free from stones; cuts 12 
tons of hay; keeps 4 cows and a horse; sofie cholee 
fruit; a brook flows through the pasture; large 2- 


story house, 10 rooms, painted drab, in good repair; 
barn §5x25, with cellar; very pleasantly located; 
shaded by tine elms; near neighbors. The woodlan¢ 
is worth half the price asked. Price $2500, $1200 cash, 


Apply to Geo, MH. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


SUPERIOR LITTLE FARM OF SIX 
PBR acres for $1.00—One mile south of Bell- 
aaeingham Village; good deep syil, free from 


stones and level; keeps a cow and horse; 40 thrift 
fruit trees; 6 varieties of grapes; 1)-story house with 
L, 36x16, painted, papered and blinded, 7 rooms; 
small stable and woodshed, all connected, and in per- 
fect repair. A beautiful little place, on high land, 
commanding an extensive view; fine shade trees; 
good neighbors. Price only $1200, $600 cash. Apply 
to Gxo. fi CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 


On the Banks of the Connecticut River, 
A 80-ACRE FARM, WITH THE 











wife or mother-in-law.” 

“The man who lays his hand upon a woman, 
except in kindness,”—or, perhaps, the version 
of Mrs. Robert Shehee of Owasso, III., is more 
in accordance with the progress of the age. 
“I don’t so much care,” says Mrs. Shehee, 
“about a man’s striking a woman with his fist, 
but when it comes to taking an ax to her, it’s 
too much.” Mr. Shehee got one month in jail. 

An Aberdeen minister, catechizing his young 
parishioners before the congregation, put the 
usual question to a stout girl whose father kept 
a public house: ‘‘What is your name?” No 
reply. The question having been repeated, the 
girl replied: ‘Nane o’ your fun, Mr. Minis- 
ter, ye ken my name well enough. D’ye no 
say when ye come to our house on a night, 
‘Bet, bring me some ale ?’” 

A Scotch parish once had for a minister a 
good man remarkable for his benevolent dis- 
position. Meeting one of his parishioners one 
day he said, “Jeanie, what way do I never see 
youin the kirk? ‘Weel, sir,” said Jeanie, ‘‘to 
be plain wi’ye, I haena a pair of shoon to 
gang wi.” “A pair o’shoon, Jeanie! Jeanie, 
I'll not let you stay at hame for that; what 
would a pair cost?” “Aboot four shillings, 
sir.” Putting his hand into his pocket, he gave 
Jeanie the money, and went his way. Some 
time after, meeting her again, he said, “Dear 
me, Jeanie, I’ve never seen yein the kirk yet; 
what way is that?” ‘Weel, sir,” said Jeanie, 
“to be plain wi’ ye, when the weather’s guide, 
and I hae time, I prefer gaun to Dumfarlin’ to 
hear Mr. Gillespie.” “Oh, indeed, lass, that’s 
the way o’t, is’t? You might hae gi’en me the 
first day o’ the shoon ony way, d’ye no think ?” 


CROCKERY 


—AND— 


Holiday Goods. 


Importer’s Stock at Panic Prices. 25 
to 50 Per Cent. saved. Must be sold be- 
fore February ist,at HERBERT & Co.'s 
Great Sale, 220 Washington St., Boston. 


Microscopic Pocket Knife, 


4 blades and 5 views. Price 50 cents. Box 133 Lib- 
erty, Ind. 18—3t 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 129 S d Av +co) mer 
Sth @treet, 


NEW YORE. 

Students of this school can attend the clintos 
sellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmary ano 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 

Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York Clty 
ly Jan. 3 


THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents, Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON &Co., 
July DANSVILLE, ¥ ¥. 
A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


























— AND — 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomania. 








Did you ever try this principle of diversion 
on balky children ?—Hearth and Home. 


French and lish NotePaper and Envelopes, Int- 
wed Note Paper, Pens, &. 


PBR stock TOOLS, FURNITURE, PIANO, 

SE LIBRARY, etc. | One mile from depot and 
churches, near school; 46 acres are in wood; will cut 
500 cords; the balance is well divided; 60 acrea are 
cut with machine; pastures are somewhat rough 
keeps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 50 hea 
in summer; some fruit; water is supplied to the va- 
rious buildings by aqueduct; fine new 2-story house 
of 13 rooms and bath-room, with L, high studded—10 
and nine feet, well painted and blinded, built in 1870; 
excellent barn 80x40, with cupola and cellar, cla 
boarded and painted; superior 2-story hennery, 
feet long, painted; carriage house; ganar Bx24 ; 
h 


shed and ice-house--all in complete repair. © OWn- 
er has decided to sell immediately, and offers the es- 
tate, including 13 head of cattle, 4 horses, lot of swine, 
poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes, roller, car- 


riage, wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, robes 
all the farming tools, horse-power saws and track an 
thrashing machine, sugar house and all its appurten- 
ances, carpenter's tools, bench, ete., 1 7-octave piano, 
all the carpets and curtains of the house, parlor, din- 
ing-room and kitchen furniture, 6 chamber sets, 7 
stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
which was bought in 1870 and is in good condition, 
select library of 500 volumes, and hundreds of ar- 
ticles not mentioned here. Must sell immediately, 
and the whole will be sold for $12,000; a part can re- 
main no mortgage. Full particulars of Geo, H. 
CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 








Very Desirable Farm and Residence at 
tot HAMPTON FALLS— Within j} mile of the 
FRB evet, on the Eastern Railroad; in close 
L proximity to churches, schools, &c., con- 
taining 60 acres of excellent land, level, well divided ; 
cuts 30 tons of hay; will keep 10 head of cattle 
through the year. The fruit is of choice varieties, 
comprising 400 trees, with small fruit in variety, 
Hard and soft water is supplied to the buildings; ex- 
cellent 2-story, slated Roof house of 14 rooms; water 
on both floors, painted and blinded, beated ~ an 
nace, cemented cellar. Stable, good size; clapboard- 
ed and painted cupola; with lightning rods; car- 
riage-house, sheds, shop, hennery, piggery and ice- 
house; all in good repair, surrounded by ornamental 
trees. Very pleasantly located, 4 miles from a. 
ton Beach, 5 miles from Rye Beach, on splendid 
roads. For a gentleman’s residence this estate offers 
great attractions. Price $5500, on very easy terms of 
yayments. full particulars of Gwo, H. CHAPIN, 4 
remont Row, Boston. 


SEA-SHORE HOTEL FOR SALE: 

The wellknown and popular ‘Tower 
House,”’ at Falmouth Heights, Mass., is now 
offered for saie, completely furnished. The 
house is 106 feet long, with a broad piazza 
extending the whole front, with 75 feet L, 
containing 64 rooms. The kitchen and laundry are 
independent of the house. Ice-house, containing 
over 100 tons of ice, within ten feet of the kitchen. 
A short distance away is a boarding and livery stable, 
also a fine bowling and billiard hall, containing three 
alleys and four of Briggs’ patent tables. The house 
is well and thoroughly furnished in every depart- 
ment, and has a splendid run of custom; large num- 
bers were turned away last season for want of room. 
The owner’s ill health and a desire to go abroad this 
summer, induce him to sell. This is one of the finest 
summer resorts in New England. Falmouth Heights 
is located on the Old Colony Railroad, one-half mile 
from depot, connected with Boston by four daily 
trains, on a bluff directly opposite Holmes Hole, over- 
looking Vineyard Sound, which is the second greatest 
thoroughfare for shipping in the world, over 400 sails 
daily passing in plain view; opportunity for sea trips 
is offered by the steamers and sailing craft that stop 
daily at the new wharf. Nearly the whole of the New 
England and much foreign commerce goes through 
Vineyard Sound, and, together’ with the frequent 
yacht fleets, make up an amount and a diversity of 
ocean scenery which only those who have enjoyed it 
can fully understand and appreciate. In front of the 
house is a large park, beautifully sloping to the sea, 
giving the house an extensive aud unobstructed ocean 
view. Directly in front, across the park, is the wharf, 
built at a cost of $10,000. Three wells supply pure 
water by a force pump all over the house. @ facili- 
ties for bathing, boating and fishing are unsurpassed.., 
The house is in perfeet repair, the rooms high-stud- 
ded, the sleeping apartments unusually comfortable, 
and the whole place has an air of order, comfort and 
neatness. This house, together with all the appurten- 
ances, must be sold at once, and a great bargain is 

offered. The greater part of the purchase mone 
may remain on mostene. For rr and full 
rticulars apply to Geo. H. CHAPIN, New England 

‘arm Agency, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 











TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS DOWN 






Will Secure a Good Home at Foxboro. 


PROVIDENCE R. R., 32 miles from 
a Boston, a good ¥ story house, painted and 
4EL blinded ; stable 24x22, battened, with cel- 
lar; shop 30x15, clapboarded and painted, wou. 
make a good carpenter shop and a ood carpenter 
would do well here; 2 acres of land, level, rich, no 
stones; fine lot of fruit; 50 to 75ap le, pear and ~~ 
ry trees; 25 choice grape vines, &c. Pleasantly lo- 
. maple, horse chestnuts and fir trees in 
1800, $200 cash, poe ge by A mg 
: ust sell but does not nee e ° 
rice bo. flourishing town, employin. — 
thousand hands. Apply to Geo. H. CH A 














STATION ERY. Tremont Row, Boston. Ea 


For any description of country real estate go to 


GEO. H. CHAPIN, 


24 Tremont Rew, Besten. 
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WHY WOMEN ARE INVALIDS. 





In a previous article I stated some reasons 
for rejecting the modern “doctrine,”’ that wo- 
men are by nature invalids. The very idea 
seems preposterous and absurd. And yet, 1 
am forced to admit that the woman of the 
period does not equal in health the man of the 
period, and that she is inferior in this respect 
to her maternal ancestors. I doubt, indeed, 
whetber one woman in twenty in our cities is 
what may be termed well; and there is per- 
haps not more than one in ten who is entirely 
free from some form of pelvic disease. 

But the question to be solved is this: Must 
these things beso? Pussibly we may find, on 
eareful examination, that women are them- 
selves the authors of their own ailments. 
Omitting, a8 irrelevant, those causes which 
affect, nearly equally, the health of the two 
sexes, I will call attention to just one which 
seems in itself sufficient to produce most dis- 
eases incident to women. 

It is a well established principle in physiol- | 
ogy, thatso long as the circulation of the blood 
is keptin proper balance, disease cannot ex- 
ist. The blood, being equally distributed to | 
the various tissues of the body, giving to each 
as much of the vital fluid as nature requires, 
aud no more, the “normal play of all the | 
functions” is maintained, and sickness or ill- 
health is impossible. | 

And conversely, it is a fact demonstrable in | 
pathology, that wherever disease is known to | 
exist, the balance of circulation is destroyed, | 
leaving too little blood in some parts and too | 
much in others. 

Now, women use the very means to destroy | 
this balance of circulation, and thereby en- | 
gender disease; and God and Nature get the | 

blame. I see two ladies passing my window, 
ou the street; they are each habited in the 
usual style; their garments are so constructed | 
as to cover the several parts of the body uneven- 
ly; this destroys the balance of temperature of 
the body, and the blood recedes from the cold- 
er parts, and flows into the warmer. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that these ladies are inva- 
lids. ‘The greater marvel is that any are well, 
fur what these two are doing to destroy 
health, all unconsciously it may be, other wo- 
men are accomplishing, all over the land, 

Immense masses of clothing are worn by 
women about the central portions of the body, 

while there is next to nothing at all worn 
upop the extremities. Upon the pelvis, deep- 
ly plaited or thickly gathered skirts, well lined, | 
are hung; beneath these are heavy flannel | 
underskirts; and above them are deeply trim- 
med overskirts, pinned, puffed and crumpled 
into a huge mass; these, with the necessary 
“accompaniments,” bustles, sashes, etc., etc., 
make up a mountain of material, piled up in 
folds, one above another, until the human fig- 
ure becomes a inonstrosity. Even a common 
calico dress cannot be made up now-a-days 
without being “bunched” uponthehips. And 
whatever the fabric, there is six times as 











| limbs and feet, doctors would have less to do, | even harangue the masses for the official spoils | ters are compelled, being the children of poor 


! and women less to suffer. 
| If wecompare women’s dress with men’s 
we shall find: 


| constables, ete, etc. 





| some artistic work. This extraordinary wo 


| or again, handle ruffian criminals as sheriffs, | men, to put their hands to the service of | ™4n will be a mere name in our literary his- 
But as for the ladies of | themselves or younger brothere and sisters. 


| tory.” Well, what is Corinna but a “mere 
name,” what is Sappho but a “‘mere name” 


Central Grange, they prize too highly the sub- | Some even then, alas! cannot avoid “old” and, | in the “literary history” of Greece! Yet who 


First. That in cold weather men wear near- | lime love and sympathy of the strong man, | possibly, “uncouth clothing,” but happily 
ly three times as much on the arms and shoul- | ever to imperil these in the difficult, doubtful | there is compensation in all things, and this 


ders, and on the lower extremities, including | race for fame. 


the feet, as do women. 


Second. That men cover all parts evenly or | Canton, Miss. 
| nearly so, winter and summer; whereas wo- ac 
' men pile huge masses of clothing upon one 


part, and leave other portions half clad. 
Third. That for the protection of the head, 


| men accept nature’s uniform covering, the 


| hair, while women gather their hair into a 
knot, and fasten it on the top of the head, 
| thus causing, by the confined heat, more or 
less congestion of the brain. 

Fourth. That men have the weight of their 
| clothes pretty evenly diffused over the whole 
| body, orsuspended from the bony structures. 
| Women carry theirs suspended mainly from 
| the hips; and as the clothes press by their 


weight upon the soft, abdominal walls, they 
cause displacement of the internal organs. =| 


Fifth. Men wear their clothes loosely, al- 


| lowing freedom of circulation in every part. 


Women impede the circulation of the blood 
by doing just the opposite. In fact, no wo- 
man pretends to wear her clothes as loosely as 
her husband. 

Sixth. Men rarely use ligatures (garters, 
elastic bands, ¢tc.,) in the adjustment of their 
vlothing. Women have no end of them from 
the crown of their heads to the soles of their 
feet; and free circulation is constantly im- 


peded in this way. 


Seventh. Men’s clothing is so constructed 
that all the limbs and muscles can have per- 
fect freedom of motion or nearly so; being 
created bipeds, they recognize that fact in the 
matter of dress. Women, on the contrary, 
ignore the existence of their nether extremi- 
ties, and construct their garments so as to im- 
pede the action of ‘heir limbs and muscles in 
all conceivable ways; and in walking, not a 
single step is taken thatis unobstructed. Will 
some mathematician estimate this loss of 
power? 

Eighth. Men protect themselves from the 
ordinary inclemencies of the weather by 
wearing thicker fabrics than women. Wo- 
men make their garments of thin, flimsy ma- 
terials, and the moment they set foot into a 
cold hall, or step out on the street they shiv- 
er with cold. If they are really the “weaker 
sex’’ why do they not protect themselves from 
cold, at least as well as men do? 

Why do we marvel that women are more 
the victims of disease than men? Isit not 
rather to be wondered at that any escape? 
They do the very things that destroy health, 
and then they think it strange that they are 
sick, When the present absurd style of dress 
for women was first being introduced, putting 
stacks of clothing upon the hips, and no ad- 
ditional covering on the limbs, I said, “If this 
fashion continues, and become univerisal, it 











much worn upon that part of the body as 
upon the limbs. What is the result? Pre- 
cisely what might be expected; the heat, con 

fined under this enormous quantity of cloth- 
ing, causes the blood to rush to these parts, 
and the process being repeated, day after day 
and week after week, from one year’s end to 
another, there is at length established, slow- 
ly but surely, congestion of the pelvis; to this 
succeeds chronic inflammation, the mother of 
a hundred ills that affect women. ‘ 

By the prevailing style of women’s dress, 

all the great nerve centers of the body are 
overheated, and thereby diseased or enfeebled. 
The brain, which is the largest nerve center 
of all, and which generates nerve force for the 
whole body, is constantly enfeebled in this 
way; hence the frequent congestion of that 
organ among female patients, and the dimi- 
nution of nerve power in all the other mem- 
bers of the body. The lungs, in like manner, 
are often overlieated, particularly in warm 
weather, both by cotton pads and by the cor- 
set. This latter abomination—I cannot call 
it a garment—weakens in more ways than one, 
no matter how loosely worn. It not only en- 
feebles the parts it encases by overheating 
them, but the stiff, unyielding whalebones in 
it, impair the contractile power of the inter- 
costal muscles, by throwing them out of use. 
And as these muscles, which should lift the 
ribs at every breath, fail to perform duty, full 
inspiration is impossible. Too little breath- 
ing makes foul blood; foul blood impairs di- 
gestion; weakened digestion causes consti- 
pation; constipation creates inflammation of 
the alimentary canal and the tissues adjacent 
in the pelvic cavity. In the matter of breath- 
ing, I have yet to see a single instance in 
which the lungs can be fully inflated, if the 
corset is habitually worn. 

But to return to the overheating process, 
which destroys the balance of circulation, and 
enfeebles the nerve centers. Bad as all this 
is, women do not stop here; they shorten the 
road to ruin, pathologically speaking, by oth- 
er methods equally sure. They not only bur- 
den with clothing those parts requiring least 
protection from cold, as already stated, but 
they cover scantily the portions that are far- 
thest removed from the center of circulation, 
viz., the extremities. Could these parts ex- 
change couditions with thosein the matter 
of dress, so that the furs, and the cotton pad- 
ding, and the plaited folds could protect the 


will not be three years until a well woman 
will be the exception.” Whether my predic- 
tion has been verified, I leave for others to de- 
cide. If it has not, it is because human na- 
ture, as it is in women, is tough. 

Tbe simple overheating of the pelvis, to say 
nothing of the weight of clothing upon that 
part, to say nothing of the chilled and blood- 
less extremities, to say nothing of tight lac- 
ing and whalebone corsets, tosay nothing of 
ligatures—on the head, the arms, the wrists, 
the waist, the knees, the ankles—to say noth- 
ing of crinoline (just now out of fashion) and 
the cold currents of air beneath it, to say 
nothing of long drapery, withits added weight 
of trimmings,—to say nothing of all these, 
the simple overheating of the pelvis, is of it- 
self sufficient to account for those sexious ail- 
ments which are now preying upon the 
health of women and impairing their use ful- 
ness. From this comes congestion, the fore- 
runner of pelvic diseases; and from this re- 
sults weakness of the muscles, by which the 
organs, they are intended to support, are dis- 
placed. 

In my next article I wish to consider the 
question, whether itis best to adapt the ar- 
rangements of society to the present condition 
of women, or to make women adequate, 
lealth wise considered, to the needs of society ? 

5S. W. Doppbs, M.D. 





St. Louis, Mo. 





SOUTHERN GRANGES---RESPONSE PROM 
MISSISSIPPI. 


EDITORS JOURNAL:—Your paper was duly 
received and presented to the ladies of ‘“Cen- 
tral Grange’ for inspection. In substance 
they reply: 

“Consulting the teachings of God’s word and 
considering their physical build, they do not 
believe that they were intended to be men 
any more than men were intended to be wo- 
men; that if they attempt to rival man in his 
sphere, he being the fittest, they must of ne- 
cessity, sooner Or later, reap defeat, mortifica- 
tion, loss of his and self-respect. Their pride 
is their influence over him, and this they in- 
stantly give up when they place themselves 
on his platform. If women indeed propose 
to themselves never to marry, and never to 
become mothers, they do not see any very ur- 
gent reason why such should not take cane in 
hand and cigar in lips, and talk politics on the 
street corners and in bar-rooms. They might 








Respectfully, 
Geo. W.S. Vaniz, M. D., Secretary. 


“THE WAGES OF WOMEN.” 


Three articles are before us, considering the 
question of Woman’s Rights, by those who 
see obstacles in the way of this reform. 
| The first I take up deals with “The battle- 
|ery which the Woman’s Rights women of 
the East, finding a lull in the Suffrage cam- 
paign, have sounded, ‘Equal Pay for Equal 
| Work.’” 

“This is a just demand, indeed so just, that 
no man born of woman will probably be 
found to deny it. Mrs. Livermore is always 
| asking “If men acknowledge the justice of 
| our claim, why is it that women, as arule, 
receive less than men for doing the same 
work?” The proper answer is because they 
don’t. This is not logic, but it is fact. 

Wherever a woman is as well qualified for 
a particular work as a man, she either gets as 
much as he for doing it, or drives him out of 
the business.”’ 

This being asserted as a fact, it is accounted 
for on the ground of sex, 

“Which prevents Woman, asa rule, from 
qualifying herself for a position which re- 
quires great patience and special training. 
As long as Cynthia is taught, alike by nature 
and her mother, that it is her destiny to cap- 
tivate John Henry, to throw a glamor over 
him, to assume the appearance of an angel in 
his imagination, to follow him meekly to the 
altar, to become the mother of his subsequent 
multiplications, to wash and dress and comb 
them, is it possible that Cynthia is going to 
don old, uncouth clothes, and work at a dirty 
trade during her most attractive and suscep- 
tible years, hiding herself in a grimy shop and 
making herself a terror to John Henry and all 
men, when she ought to look most fascinat- 
ing, sweet, and altogether lovely? No, she 
will not do it; and so she will not earn the 
large wages which only skill and special train- 
ing can win.’’—Minneapolis Press. 

One must press back something very like a 
sense of -injustice before she can summon 
that patience, which should never fail our sex, 
to answer a charge which so undervalues the 
labors of women. We are ready to assert, as 
the result of observation in a State which has 
a large excess of women, that the ability todo 
good and skilled work is by no means limited 
to the male sex. 

Believing that responsibility is the measure 
of worth in every department, instead of tak- 
ing for granted the common assumption of 
relative values, we have been testing it on the 
classes with which women are most brought 
into business relations, andif our experience 
is a fair sample, we wonder how the world of 
business runs at all. ; 

We have had assertions in abundance go- 
ing to show the incompetency of women. I 
wish the JouRNAL could afford a corner 
through the spring months, for actual testi- 
mony on the part of housekeepers, as to the 
responsibjlity of the artisans on whom they 
are called to wait. 

How many times did the house painters 
come on the day appointed ? Bid the paper- 
ers prove better men of their word? What 
was the percentage of advance on the bill for 
repairs made above the price fixed? Com- 
pare with these the faithfulness to time and 
agreement of the women who came for day’s 
service in any department, and if your expe- 
rience is like ours, the result, in respect of re- 
sponsibility, is not in favor of the superior 
sex. 

If the facts with regard to Woman’s pay for 
her work as compared with Man’s are so fa- 
favorable in Minnesota, we are exceedingly 
giad to know of it, and foresee u large emi- 
gration of women, ready for good and faithful 
work, as soon as they learn the good news; 
but from the rest of the country we could 
furnish a very different class of facts. 

We will not try to conceal the shame that, 
in New England, the services of women are 
not paid without consideration of sex. We 
find fresh and direct evidence in a neighbor- 
ing city. 

In a grammar school which made unusual 
demands of its principal, inasmuch as it was 
composed mainly of foreign pupils, he received 
a salary of $2000, which was $300 more than 

was paid to the principals of other grammar 
schools. Upon leaviug his position it was 
filled by the election of the first assistant, a 
lady of experience, and for her services she is 
paid $800. A recent examination of the 
school shows, if we may trust the press, that 
“the school has not been allowed to deterio- 
rate under the charge of this lady, who gives 
excellent satisfaction.” This case is illustra- 
tive, not essentially exceptional. 

If Minnesota has washed its hands of com- 
plicity with such injustice, will it look to 
those of its public servants at Washington, 
who do not see to it that equal justice is meted 
to women clerks in the departments ? 

Minnesota must offer a pleasant contrast 
to other States, too, in that its young women 
are not called upon “to don old and uncouth 
clothes and work at a dirty trade,’’ but have 
only to make themselves, one and all, “look 
most fascinating, sweet, and altogether love. 
ly.” 

Here, again New England, at least, is ata 











disadvantage. Some of her noblest daugh- 





| same necessity of self-support and service of 


others has been known to breed a self-respect 
and dignity of character, which would scorn 
to consider it a “fulfillment of destiny,”’ to 
throw a glamor over some possible John 
Henry, to assume the appearance of an angel 
in his imagination, to follow him meekly to 
the altar. Moreover, the New England girl, 
so trained, would foresee how speedily the 
glamor must pass from John Henry’s eyes, 
when the “angel” should find herself con- 
demned to don the unaccustomed old clothes, 
in the washing, dressing and combing service 
which awaits her beyond the altar. 

In short, such a woman neither proposes 


to deceive nor to be deceived. 
M. F. E. 





LOWELL AND MARGARET FULLER. 


The literary critic of the Springfield Repub- 
lican,—Mr. Sanborn, no doubt—points out with 
his accustomed acuteness the continued injus- 
tice done by Lowell to the memory of Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli. It may be called “continued,” for 
the obnoxious and cruel passages have been re- 
tained in his works, though her noble eervices 
and tragic fate might well have justified their 
omission, No literary man ever had a better 
opportunity to do a gracious and a generous 
deed than had the author of “A Fable for 
Critics,” on reprinting that book after Madame 
Ossoli’s death; if he had omitted the offensive 
passages or even said a word to soften them, 
it would instantly have won to him all gener- 
ous hearts and would have made a great differ- 
ence to his permanent reputation. It was a 
bitter disappointment to many of us when he 
failed to do this; especially as he took pains, 
in the preface to a revised edition, to make a 
sort of apology to his fellow professor, Francis 
Bowen, his attack on whom was trivial in com- 
parison, and was not so clearly a retaliation 
for a merely literary criticism. It must be re- 
membered that Margaret Fuller Ossoli had 
never exceeded, in regard to Lowell, the limit 
of honorable literary censure, to which he re- 
taliated with bitter personalities. tv. w. H. 


The new edition of Margaret Fuller’s Works, 
lately published by Roberts of Boston, in- 
cludes among its six volumes the two in which 
her friends, not long atter her tragic death in 
July, 1850, gave to the world the story of her 
life. Her biographers were Mr. Emerson, 
James Freeman Clarke and William Henry 
Channing ; but they allowed her, so far as 
practicable, to tell her story in her own words; 
while giving each one his estimate of her from 
his special point of view. These two volumes 
are the most interesting of the collection, tor 
they give some of the best specimens of what 
she wrote, in familiar letters, and they tell a 
remarkable tale of what this New England 
woman was and did,—without the extreme 
partiality of most biographers, and yet far 
enough from the peevish and ridiculous por- 
traiture which James Russell Lowell and other 
unfriendly and unappreciative critics have 
drawn. There is wit enough in Lowell’s car- 
icature of her in the ‘“‘Fable for Critics” to 
make it remembered when it would be better 
forgotten; but in his earlier sketch, more seri- 
ous in style, and indicating a deeper feeling of 
resentment, there are few resemblances to the 
actual Margaret Fuller of 1345 :— 

“Some sort of heart I know is hers,— 
I chanced to feel her pulse, one night; 
A brain she has that never errs, 
And yet is never nobly right; 
It does not leap to great results, 
But in some corner out of sight, 
Suspects a spot of latent blight, 
And o’er the impatient infinite 
She bargains, haggles and consults, 


Her eye,—it seems achemic test, 
And drops upon you like an acid: 
It bites you with unconscious zest, 
So clear and bright, so coldly placid; 
It smiles, but never brings you nearer, 
It lights,—her nature draws not nigh; 
-’*Tis but that yours is growing clearer 
‘To her assays; yes, try and try, 
You'll get no nearer than her eye.” 

The tone of this poem indicates, what we 
suppose to have been true, that there was a 
strong personal dislike between the poet and 
the critic, which Margaret Fuller was quite 
capable of inspiring, and which she did not 
often take pains to remove. Her criticisms on 
Mr. Lowell’s youthful poetry did not tend to 
remove it in this instance, for in 1846,in an 
elaborate review of American literature, she 
said that Lowell was “absolutely wanting in 
the true spirit and love of poetry. His verse,” 
she added, “is stereotyped, his thoughts sound 
no depth, and posterity will not remember 
him.” This sharp censure, which time has 
proved to be only partially true, was made 
worse by the praise she bestowed in the same 
paper on Ellery Channing and Cornelius Mat- 
thews, and the manuscript of “‘Witchcraft, a 
Tragedy.” It was an unpardonable offense, 
and hence the caustic ridicule of the ‘Fable for 
Critics,” published in the autumn of 1848, 
when the Marchioness Ossoli, after noble work 
for the cause of liberty in Rome, during that 
spring-time of revolutions, was nursing her 
new-born infant at Rieti, among the Italian 
hills, and very indifferent to criticism upon her 
writings. She may have read the satire after 
her return to Rome in the winter of 1848-49, 
but the great events that rapidly followed, 
together with her own domestic cares and anx- 
ieties, probably caused her to disregard its 
sting. Lowell had spoken of 

“Marinda’s own writings, 

Which, as she in her own happy manner has said, 

Sound a depth, for ’tis one of the functions of lead.” 
And in many other strictures of the same sort 
this excellent but prejudiced critic endeavored 
to create the impression that Margaret Fuller 
was a dull, heavy, conceited person, quite out 
of place in literature. This opinion of her has 
undoubtedly had much currency in the quar- 
ter of a century since elapsed. It has been 
echoed in a handbook of American literature, 
by @ second rate critic, who says: “Perhaps 





if she had lived she would have justified the 
opinion of her admirers by the creation of 


; would not give all the volumes, and all the re: 
| utation of Aristarchus and Zoilus for the “mere 
| name” that Sappho bears and will continue to 
| bear? 
The place of women in literature is seldom 
to be determined by the precise quality of 
what they wrote, because so much more lies 
behind the writing of a woman than of a man. 
The old minstrel said of his brother in the 
art :— 

“Certes it was of herte all that he sung,” 
andit is with the heart, more than with the 
mind, that women address themselves to liter- 
ature as to other things. In spite of Lowell’s 
criticism, Margaret Fuller was no exception to 
this law of her sex ; her heart, essentially great 
and noble, has caused the defects of her style 
and the faults of her culture to be overlooked ; 
and she holds much the same relation to 
American literature among women that Em- 
erson does among men. Insight, elevation, as- 
piration, breathe through all she wrote and all 
she did; along with them we miss the cheerful 
and assured serenity of the Concord sage, and 
find instead some leaven of discontent and 
melancholy ; but that was a matter of sex and 
temperament. The central spirit of both was 
the same, and either could criticize the other 
more justly than any one else... .““Her mind,” 
says one of her critics, ‘““was reverent, her 
spirit devout; a thinker without dryness, a 
scholar without pedantry. With her unusual 
wisdom and religious spirit, she seemed like 
the priestess of youth; butshe was more than 
a priestess, a companion also.” This is far 
enough from the scoffing verdict of Lowell, 
which time will more and more disprove.”— 
Springfield Republican. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. Es. Woman’s Club.— May 11, at 3.80 P.m., 
the Committee on “Dress Reform” will give an ex- 
hibition of reformed articles of dress of various kinds 
Contributions in this direction are invited. 

May 18, at 4.80 vp. M., Rev. E. E. Hale will speak. 
Club tea at7, 








The address of Mrs. Margaret W. Camp- 
bell is 328 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 


Miss Ellem A. Martin, of Jamestown, N. Y., 
isan accredited agent of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and is authorized to receive subscriptions for the 
same. 


The Address of Mrs. Charlotte B. Wil- 
bour is for the present: Care J. S. Morgan & Co., 
No, 224 Old Broad St., London, Ergland. 





Wanted!—A canvasser to solicit advertisements 
for the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL, apply at T, C, Evans, 
106 Washington Street, boston. 











“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 


The Best -Polish in the World. 





STOVE:ROLISH 
3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & ’73. 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving of Labor, 
Freeness from Dust, Durability and 
Cheapness, truly U nrivalled inany Coun- 
try. 

Morse Bros., Proprietors, 


CANTON, MASS. 
14—ly 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
713 Washington St., Boston. 
To the many who need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. E. 
D. SPEAR, s0 much celebrated for his remarkable cures, 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 
Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on all diseases free of 








charge. 16—ly 
always like a neat foot, 
and buy nothing but 
CHANNE ENGLISH CHANNEL 
er for them. A dark 
line around the sole near the edge shows where the 
channel is cut. They never wear ragged. 


NGLISH PRETTY WOMEN 
Shoes. Ask your deal- 
19 —2t 





GEO.WOODS & CO,’S 
ORCANS. 





‘These remarkable instr ts have created much 
interest in America and Europe by reason of their 





Beautitul Musical Effects, 


ELEGANT DESIGNS & 
ELABORATE FINISH. 


Their PIANO stop is a piano of beautiful tone, 
which will never require tuning. All interested i= 
music should know of this important invention. 

Address 


Geo. WOODS & CO-s 
Cambridgeport, Mase» 
WAREROOMS: 
66 & 68 ADAMs Sr., CuicaGo. 


83 Kine WILLIAM 8r., Lonpon, EN@. 
13—5t eow 


SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 


1018 AROH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Mrs. Anna T, Randall-Dichk 2 
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